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ground railway is apparent by tho tremendous in- 
Breape in the number of motor-’buses now on the 
road. 

Two years ago there were five or six, to-day there : 
are 800 running in various parts of London and tho ( 
suburbs, and carrying about 500,000,000 passengers =. 
annually. A capital of four or five millions is in- , 
vested in the motor-’bus industry in London, which 


Speaking of the systems 


. under my own personal 
. 1920 direction, we carry ye 

> m* © * sengers at an average fare 
of 4d. a_ mile, while 


“We = : * workmen are conveyed to | gives employment to 20,000 people with about 80,000 

AS } The Opinions of Experts Regarding Travelling rea from ibele Inbour nb es nanidanti. 

ry in the Future. fares averaging less than n a recent number of the Westeun Mar (Cordis 
half this amount. a writer argucs that the electric tramcar is doome 


to become obsolete, and that the public will prefer 
the motor’bus, and there can be but little doubt of 
the truth of this statement in the minds of any who 
will for a moment consider the advantages of the 
latter. 

A motor-’bus takes up slightly less room than a 
horse-’bus, and very much less than a tramcar, and » 
as a motor-’bus replaces one and a half horse-’buses, 
it will be readily seen that the trafiic is relieved in 
_this way. 

Also, the motor-’bus relieves the traffic by being 
able to start and stop more quickly than a hors2-’bus, 
and it is also able to thread its way through the 
streets without being delayed or obstructed by more 
slowly moving vehicles. This is one of the great 
advantages which the motor-’bus has over the electric 
tramcar, which cannot fail to make itself felt, especi- 
ally when, as is so often the case, the roads are under 
repair. 

et another reason for the increasing popularity cf 
the motor-’bus is that it touches so closely the vital 
question of the housing of the vast number of workers 
in the City of London. The motor-’bus opens up the ; 
various suburban districts for the working man and ' 
City clerk by affording them a quick and cheap acces 
to their work ; while, for those who seek a chanos 
of obtaining a little fresh air after their day’s work, 
the same ’bus provides the means of reaching some 
rural spot where a pleasant hour may be spent fcr 
the cost. of ai few pence. 

The day is not far distant when all the ‘buses in 
London and other large cities will be “motors,” and 
the painful sight of the poor *bus-horse, weary with 
the strain of constant stopping and starting again, — 
exposed alike to the scorching sun or pouring rain, 
will no longer be seen. For this reason, if for no 
other, all lovers of animals will rejoice when the 
motor-’bus shall 
be the only ’bus <<. =) 
on the roa ee Ah ecany 

————————2 3 
YE ANCIENTE HALIDOM. 

Mrs. Greex, who was deeply absorbed in a! 
romance of the seventeenth century, suddenly paused . 
and looked at her husband. 

“Gregory,” she said, “listen to this— By 
halidom,’ exclaimed Sir Hardynge, ‘it is past the * 
hour of twelve!’ What is a halidom?” es 

“What do you suppose it is?” responded Mé. : 
Green, with a frown. ‘“Can’t you tell from the ‘ ; 


Dr. Alexander Bar- 
; ton predicts that 

g aerial navigation 

; will be the most 

favoured means of transit before the lapse 
of twelve or fifteen years. 

Beror® answering the question I must ask what you 
mean me to understand by the word “future.” If 
you mean one hundred years hence, thon I must de- 
cline to predict, for long before then many new 
inventions, of which we have not now the faintest 
conception, will have sprung into existence. If, on 
the other hand, you mean what will be the most 
favoured locomotion of ten or twelve years hence, then 
I say unhesitatingly aerial flight. For in a couple of 
years, if not sooner, the airship will be comparatively 
common, while in five or six it will be a recognised 
form of locomotion. 

When once the difficult pl of stability has 
been solved the industry will go ahead by leaps and 
bounds, and instead’of a small flimsy mac ine capable 
of carrying only one person at a time we shall have, 
before ten years have passed, heavy machines with 
high powers and enormous 8 , similar in size and 
carrying capacity to a motor- bus of the present day. 

The chief difficulty in .the fe expe of the acrial 


As an instance of the adaptability and flexibility of 
an up-to-date electric tramway to meet all demands 
upon its resources, the London United carried during 
the recent Easter holidays over a million pleasure 
ecekers to the country lanes and rivers without difti- 
culty or injury to any of this large mass of men, 
women, and children. 

There is no doubt, in my mind at least, that the 
permanent character of tramways will, as now 
established, continue to retain favour over other more 
yolatile and unreliable forms of traction with which 
we have been threatened. 

_ With tramways legislation amended and modernised 
in some such manner as I ventured to suggest before 
the Royal Commission on London Traftic, freed from 
archaic limitations which are not only obsolete, but 
entirely out of joint with present-day requirements, 
I have no doubt 
electric tram- 
ways will main- 
tain a premier 

ition in the 
locomotion of 
the future. 


~~ 
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Mr. C. Cuningham, manager of the Central 
London Electric Tube Railway, upholds 
the coming popularity of the Tube 

Many statistics have been published lately showing 
the congested state of London strects, strects which 
are in many places narrow and crooked, just as they 
were in bygone years, before the present growth of 
Greater London. : 

Jt is quite impossible to put up an clevated railway 
without to some extent destroying the value of pro- 
perty, and it is an extremely expensive matter to 
widen the streets. The only feasible way, therefore, 
to relieve the congestion is to go underground, either 
into a shallow subway like the District Railway, or 
into a deep tube like the Central London Electric 
Tube. 

The shallow subway has its advantages, undoubtedly. 
It is more easily ventilated, moro accessible from the 
strect without necd of lifts, but, on the other hand, 
it has serious disadvantages. It cannot be built 
without disturbing the sewers, gas-pipes, water-pip<s, 
electric light cables, telephone cables, and so on, which 
are all indispensable to our modern life. 

The Tube, on the contrary, deep down in the clay, 
can be driven through without disturbing anyone or 
anything, and, in a city like London, must of neces- 
sity control the future of London traffic. 

‘AIL that can be dono by engincering skill for the 
safety and convenience of passengers is done on the 
Tube Railway, and it only remains for this means 
of locomotion to be developed in order to render it a 
most efficient servant for the public. 

A wet or foggy day scon teaches the many advan- 
tages of Tube travelling, advantages which are not 
so readily noticed on fine, bright days ; but one cannot 
but feel sure that a constant repetition of these small 
arguments will make a way for the permanent main- 
tenance of travelling by Tube. 

It is to the future that the Tubo looks for that 

popularity which it cannot fail to secure. In the 

time, not far distant, when cven the motor-’bus will 
be unable to cope with the traffic of the streets, the 

Tube will be appreciated at its true worth. 

‘At the same time, it must be borne in mind that 
the question of fares igs all-important on a Tube 
railway. These must be so arranged that while they 
attract and satisfy large numbers of passengers, the 
also prove remunerative to the railway company. I 
am, and always have been, a very strong eli 


navigation of the future will experienced in the 
large towns. In open country istricts there will be 
ample space for all requirements, but in towns there 
will arise the pores of proper arrangements in the 
matter of lan ig nee, 

These will have to be built at a certain height and 
reached by lift, as in the case of tubes; but when 
once the ag machine is in general usc spaces will 
be set aside for the building of stations, and these 
will have the advantage of requiring comparatively 
little space to build, and that space so high up that 
it would not interfere in any way with eithcr buildings 
or other traffic. These stations will be similar to 
the railway termini of to-day, and will have this 
advantage: they will occupy only a small space, for a 
station will be all that is uired; there will be no 
expensive tracks to lay and Leap in order. 

Uf course, many people will not take kindly to 
them in the beginning—some people never take to 
anything new—even the popular motor-’bus had in its 
infancy many a taunt from its detractors. Just, how- 
ever, as this conveyance fought its way to public 
favour, so will the airship in time do likewise. 

Before, however, these “ships” are introduced into 
towns they will be extensively used in the more rural 
districts. For wat, for sport, exploration, and general 
at a the 
airship will soon Ka — 
have no equal, y ¢ vr € 
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text; Maria? Sir What’s-his-name said it was 
the hour of twelve by his halidom, didn’t he 
should think anybody could tell from that renten® , 
that he had just consulted his halidom. Halidom ' 
is the old English name for watch, of course! Why" 
is it that some women don’t seem to be able to 
exercisa their reasoning faculties?” 
—_-_—_—~»? 


; 


Sir Clifton Robinson favours the clectric 
tramway. 
IpENTIFIED with tramways from their inception, I 
have gained my experience in all parts of the civilised 
world; of horse, mule, cable, electric, and, indeed, 
every known method of traction, its construction, 
organisation, and operation. The present improved 
and perfected modern form of electric tramway will, 
I believe, not only maintain its position, but become 
widely developed as the most efficient factor in the 

problem of surface transportation. 
e marvellous advances made in this direction in 


i 
Jupce: “And so you sacrificed name, honour, i 
future, and freedom for the sake of two miserable , 
shillings?” H 
Thief: “Right you are, your worship! But what: 
was I todo? There was not any more in the safe.” _ 1 


4 
THE ONLY WAY. ! 
Tenxtns had been appointed tutor to the young 
lord cf the manor, and together they were maki 
the grand tour. Perkine was congratulating himsel 
on the excellent behaviour of his pupil, but, alas! 
they had only reached Geneva when his charge fell 
deeply in love with a pretty Swiss peasant. In vain 


did he remonstrate with the young lord, pointing out R 


recent years, and the extraordinary increase in the 
development of: the districts already served, demon- 
strates that the travelling public regard electric tram- 
ways as the cheapest, safest, and most convenient 
form of transit. The recent trend in the direction gan 


of the co-ordination of working between tram, train : 
and tube, a gospel I have for many years preached, the eticasy 8 uniform 2d. fare, that has proved 


and the successful results achieved by the London | 5° Panne Lo 
United Electric Tramways in conjunction with. the | 9” the Central — Cece lon wey 


the social barrier that existed een the lovers, 
and the total impossibility of marriage. But all to. 
no pu . The beautiful Swiss maiden held the 
youns ord’s heart captive, and he would scarcely 
leave her side. 


ri Ae Underground Railways, indieats a rie LondonRailway. Distracted, Perkins wrote home to the marchioness 

at wi ar towar the settlement o A : Aare) rt i 

metropolitan trafile cabin oe Mr. C. Freeland, of the Vanguard Motor-’bus peeing her advice, and pointing out her son's infatua- 
Already new suburbs are springing up within our Company, believes in the motor-"bus. ‘A day or two passed in agonising suspense. 


cars influence, and the toilers of the congested THe man of the future will travel by motor-’bus. 

istricts are now enabled to get away cheaply and | The advantages are many, chief among them being 

bg ir ae to rural surroundings. ; the quick and cheap travelling facilities they afford. 
odern electric tramway service may, I think, be | That the public has not been slow to realise these | groaned in the anguish of his soul. It consisted of 

regarded as an institution constant in its operation, advantages and bestow its patronage upon the motor- | three words: 

san aBt rights rosea — and day, winter and ‘bus instead of the old-fashioned horse-’bus or under- “Marry her yourself!” = 


‘At last the answer came. Perkins breathed a aie 
of relief. All his anxiety would now be over. } 4 
tore open the envelope, but as he read the letter he 3 


Every volunteer, every rifleman, and every patriot should read SMITH’S WEEKLY, 
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—OUTWITTED THE JAPS. 


Captain Simpson laughed aloud. “My dear sir, a 
a great mistake,” he protested. “You are, Frit: 
Wait till you see my papers, ” 


and——" 
“ Never mind your papers,” interrupted the Jap sternly. 
arrest, and you will please 
stay in this cabin until I return. With this he went out, 


or! 
th poor old craft had given in. Done for 
all hope of repair at sea. There she rolled 


‘bot he nel there the: re actuall 
; we' 
ny misfortune didn't 2 
pry allae ll 
sg on the voyage and leave him heavily in debt | i 
It was a bad day’s work when he put all his money and 
certain sums entrusted to him by threo confidi sisters into ; 
i i “No, sir, I have not, I can't understand it at all. 
They are not in this cabin. Yet they can’t be far away. 
They must be on the ship. If you will just wait a little 
wi 


“No. no,” replied the senior officer, who e English 
perfect Bp can’t aie - the middle of eg % while 
a over your or your papers. ing 
offered, and had secured i breakin; details of this extraordinary, this unheard of, affair, tho 
price. His fond idea was to run her for a or two a i 
a reasonable profit and then sell her; and af r that—well, 
posed oa with a sweet-faced, buxom lady, widow 

of an old crony of his, who, he felt convinced, was only 
iti j with him for a voyage 


stood at the starboard end of the bridge, 
his brow. The second officer, lurking 
discreetly left him to his ts. 


“VTaerengines Dromed All his dreams por eg mcr: fd Saaebo, and I must duly warn 
le . s were iW, you ghou' passage wi traine 
years a ot eee out by ell sn oe is The = of a brilliant scheme had begotten themselves | on your ship, and on the slightest attempt to run away—’ 
wars ago worn, Umce been « fine one, and had had captains in his brain. Would it carry ee The Jap cantly shrugged his shoulders by way of 


and crews that were proud of her; but in an evil day she 


ell sir,” replied Sim “T must, of course, submit 
» Sir, pson, » subm! 
to your commands. I admit that my failure to produce the 
proofs of the legitimacy of my vo is bound to cause 
you to suspect me, and therefore I have no alternative but 
to obey your orders. I am sure, however, that I shall 
soon discover the papers, the disal of which is so 
my derions tai ae, and Then. 1 at once demand my 


of the ship. Opening this, he went carefully through & 
pile of documents and books withdrewing 1 that con- 
cerned the present voyage. These he tumbled on to his 
bunk, and treated them in a strange fashion. Bursting 
open the stitches at one end of the mattress of the bed. he 
carefully stowed the papers in among the flocks, spr 

them out so that they did not betray their presence throug! 
the ticking. This done, he made up the bed again as it 
was before, locked the safe, and went on deck. 

The men-of-war, showing signs of hard service, were 
ming ve hand over fist. In a few minutes they were 
close alongside, and from the os a party put off in 
a launch for the Dromedary. nr Simpson recei 
the officer at the top of the rusty ladder, his hand at the 


orn Flying Squad i 
g ron presen' 
yg eid the smart 


She now belonged to the men he coal, 5 
was bound in best Welsh steam coal for the port of 


With many stoppages, te enable the engineer to peg 


her machinery, biundered along, ri “But, you order me to get under way, and 


go with you. Thies, unfortuna ly, I cannot do, as 
<= engines are - of order. they broke eon early 

is morning. engineer repairin; m at 
this moment, but the is oe serious, 
and I am afraid it will be some before they are ina 
fit condition to pt the ship at any speed. Therefore, I 
am afraid you will have to trust my ‘word about my papers 
and go without me.” 

eT oor ile ine You pre: 

of i way. I see ‘ou pre- 

d to be disabled, and hope that we leave 30a, and 
then, when we are out of sight, you will sail ly off to 
Viadivostock. I can see by Fg funnel that you have a 
h gives the lie to your yarn. 

(0, eir, we will tow your ship. ‘You seem to be rather « 
crafty customer, and if we you to use your own 
steam you ht try to get away, and then we should he 
under the ful necessity of sinking you.” 

The officers left the ship, and in a short time one 
of the smaller cruisers sidled up to bows of the 
Dromedary. <A stout hawser was aboard and made 
fast to the shackles, and presently the two vessels were 
slowly under way. The rest of the squadron made off st 
full speed, and were soon out of sight. 

The crew of the coal-boat and wondered at 
this atrange turn of events, for they knew, of a surety, 
~— Sey vere — tye a pert, Pet. ole car 

in’s cabin our friend Simpson in unk with a 
smile on his face that threatened to bocce a fixture. His 
scheme was working grand, and if he didn’t save somethinz 
—— salvage money out of thie job he would eat his 


cane, engines r { 
tion bolts. By ificent seamanship the captain had 
kept her head up till the storm passed, and the resourceful 
engineer had tinkered at her, but the ordeal of 
travelling another 2,000 miles had proved to be a straw 
more than the poor old Dromedary could manage. There 
was now left to do but to strike a bargain for a 
tow with first steamer that overtook them. 
e e e 


“The admiral of the Japanese 
his compliments to the honourable captain. 
little lieutenant, giving a respectful salaam, “He thanks 
you for mopping ve amar des our signal, and, while he 
regrets ten id. times t he is compelled to interrupt 
the es — honourable ship, it is time of war, and 
* it is ty satisfy himself that you are not 
The “old man” and two of the officers stood on the contraband to our enemies. You are British, I 
bridge, every now a then looking astern for the first | j ; 


teamer. 

fre, and there was just # suspicion of a fear in the hearts 
of those on board that her plates mign aes be able to 
stand the straining of the loose mac . Precaution 
had been taken to provision the boats in case of any sudden 

ergency, h none doubted that a rescuing ship would 
appear before nightfall. oa he aan ton 

There's the smoke of & 

h cried _, : 


friends, our noble allies, of whom we are 90 proud. 
Honourable captain, be so good as to produce your papass 
for my inspection, and I qill detain you as short a ti 


i laams 
junior officer followed him to his cabin. Here he offered 
them chairs, and fished his bunch of keys from his pocket. 
“T shall soon satisfy Phe gentlemen,” he said smiling, as he 
swung back the safe % bound Cardiff 
9 —— = coal, as you will find my papera testify. 
ere ss ” 

He seed, and ran his eye over the contents of the 
safe in a puzzled sort of way. Evidently the documents 
Thing,” he surm ool poll cat handfuls ot perert 1 The 

ing,” he murmured, i ‘uals 0: i 

ieute and ston. ben ious! 


‘All eyes turned in the direction he indicated, and pre- 
sently arose on the horizon the hazy forms {. three 


“We sha’n’t get any help from them, then,” grow they were the i h 
the skipper. “ "ve work to do just now, instead | here somewhere at the davit, Cap hel magn oe g eet 
of helping lame over stiles. Prowling round for| He set himeelf to explore the safe diligently. In- along the deck of Dromedary, brandishing a bundle of 


I expect.” - 
“Yes, and they'll board us, for sure,” chimed in the 
engineer. ‘“ Why, what's the matter, boss?” 
The capta had slewed round on his heel and faced 


in commands which nobody on the Dromedary understood, but Hi . I you inspec! 1 
the engineer. There was the look on his face that told of | which brought on her deck half s dozen determined-looking ay ralenee at —< si sisicsaien 
a brain hard at work. He cast his up to the funnel, | bluejackets, with bayonets fixed on their rifles. The officer The cruiser slowed down, sh off to port a little to 
whence no smoke issued, for the fires nearly died out. back to the cabi allow the Dromedary to clear. latter cast off the 


ba it’s a rum go, sir,” Captain Sim was say- | haweer, and the anchors of both vessels dit the mud. The 
. captain of the —— came across in a bea: 
to the collier climbed the ladder at the moment that an 
troo| passed them, cheering lusty 

“ Banzais” at the sight of a prize. — 
The Jap seized the bundle of Ropers that Captain Simp 
k g assured him beyonl 
all doubt that they were genuine, and that the Japanese 
had no more right to capture the Dromedary than to sei7e 
the British Royal yacht. His face filled with unutterable 


here all right. The must be here!” 

He looked again, and yet again. He looked in the safe, 
above the safe, and round the safe. He went on his 
knees and crept u the cabin floor, peering into every 
hole and corner of room, but the papers were-not there. 
Finally, with 9 hot, red face, his hair all tossed, he rose 
slowly to his feet 


on again directly. Look slippy ; a 
“Right you are, sir. I + know what you're drivi 
at, but it shall be done.” The greasy man di ; 
downstairs, and in a v few minutes a thin ribbon of 
amoke commenced to curl from the paint-blistered funnel 

and lose itself in the blue vault above. 

‘A white ball burst from the bows of the leading warship, 
and the boom of a gun, fired blank, followed after. 
“That's to stop us,” said the skipper, and with a 
twinkling eye he hailed the mate. “Mr. Spray, please 


yeverse ! 
“Aye, aye, sir,” grinned the officer as he rang the tele- 
in mockery. “Feeble sort i aged that, anyway. 
onder what his e is,” he muttered. 


he had “discovered the papers ready on his 
tongue, but he kept it back, not being asked for 

The mortified officer commanded his men to 
leave the ship, followed them down the side, and was rowed 
away contemplating hari-kari. And wer Captain Simpson 


this 5 has been foul 
play by scmmcene on te oo Lvcntignta she matter ot ence.” 
He was making for the door, the J fice 


officer | stole shadow 3 ckled, 

The in red into his state-room, and sat | barred his way, a supercilious smile on his “Never | and sapped oe nigh. nie — 
to think. The tion was a serious one for him. | mind, sir. Do not trouble to examine crew. I must you will say, the Dromedary was bound for 
anatters stood at the moment he was a ruined man. report circumstances to the Meanwhile, it is | S , and here was at Sasebo, a long wa beyond 
This ship belonged to him and his relatives, and it looked | my duty to inform you that you and ron are under | her i and still disabled. Why. ; should her 
as if all his money and theirs were lost at one bang. Sup. l arrest, on su n of carrying con’ of war to our ' master make merry? Well, you must know, as Captain 
posing & ship came along and towed them in, the cost of enemies, the ussians.” Simpeon hed ouddenly remembered when "the Flying 
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Squadrod came his way, that gallant little Wales’s steam 
coal is very highly valued by Naval Powers, and a shipload 
of it was worth a deal more money at Sasebo just 
then than at Shanghai. In an hour or two he rowed ashore 
and became closeted with certain exalted officials at the 
Admiralty offices in the dockyard. — . 

‘After an exchange of telegrams with Tokio, the Japanese 
Government became d of the Dromedary’s cargo of 
6,000 tons of coal at a figure that caused them to consider 
they had made a bargain, and at the same time gave 
Simpson much secret satisfaction. 

Then he did a bit of cabling on his own account. To 
the consi s at Shanghai he wired that he was disabled 
and could not deliver the coal for. a couple of months. 
Consignees, having long since regretted or —_ coal, 
the bill for which they found they would not be able to 
meet, wired back that they couldn't think of waiting that 
length of time; that they wouldn’t have the stuff if he 
brought it after such an outrageous delay. Whereupon, 
Captain Simpson's discreetly-worded cable to the Cardiff 
shippers, taking upon himself the liability for the cargo at 
its original cost, settled matters all round. 

The Japs sent out a couple of tugs that evening, and 
these hau the Dromedary into harbour alongside the 
coal-wharf to unload. For a day or two the forlorn ship 
was well-nigh invisible under a cloud of coal-dust, but when 
she was emptied and swilled down, and towed out of the 
basin, she presented a more cheerful spectacle than she had 
done for some time. 

Then it was that that bargain-driver, Simpson, had 
another interview at the Admiralty offices, and brought 
aboard a party of officials, who carefully examined the 
ship. He presented her as she was, take her or leave her, 
ata thousand more than he gave for her. They took 
her, for even antiquated cargo-boats were useful to Japan 
just then, and, at that price, even the Dromedary was a 


So the cloud that had threatened Captain Simpson proved 
to be very heavily silver-plated. He did the straight thing 
by the crew. Every man-jack of them had decided to 
desert at Shanghai rather than do the return voyage in the 
Dromedary; so that when the shinee went round and paid 
them their wages, with a few yellow boys extra by way of 
compensation for leaving them stranded, they were doubl. 
pleased. Ina few days they all managed to get ships, an 
the skipper came home in a P. and O. 

As soon as the erat come out of a certain coflens 
on the Kentish cliffs, Captain Simpson and his buxom bri 
are going in. 


ad 
AN INDUCEMENT. 

A FARMER and his wife determined to make a 
plunge and have their photographs taken, so for the 
first time in their lives they entered a photographic 
studio with their five children. 

“Hoo much do you want for takin’ me, the missis, 
and the children?” asked the farmer. 

“Well,” replied the Pes who saw that his 
customer was a close-fisted gentleman, “I could take 
a carte of you for five shillings.” 

5 “Cart be blowed!” snorted the farmer disdainfully. 

‘Stick us all in a waggonette, and I'll give you 
sixpence extra!” 


?? ? 

“Miss Puytuts,” said the young man who had been 
calling pretty regularly during the last few weeks, 
with eagerness in hig tone and the love-light in his 
eye, “may I—may I ask you a question?’ 

Mr. Smifkins,” she replied, blushing furiously 
and ey a heart in the carpet with her satin 
shoe—smal two’s—“take courage; you may.” 

_, Then,” said the youth, “can you tell me whether 
it's correct to say ‘The public are invited’ or ‘The 
public is invited?’” 

She looked volumes, but spoke not. 


—— 

. A TIP TO THE TRADE. 

Sue walked into a fashionable shoe-shop and said 
to the polite assistant : 

: You may show me a pair of walking boots, No, 4. 
used to wear 3's, but I go in for solid comfort now.” 
The man tried the boots, but they would not go on. 

_ Strange, she murmured; “it must be rheuma- 

Hog Try 5’s—I know I can swim in them, but my 

eet are so tender.” 

moe the shopman was getting them on she said: 

: used to have a beautiful foot, not small, but 
pak» good. shape. I never had a small foot, but 
wore + ane for years, until I walked so much 
pereeagt i 
, ,+our foot is a peculiar shape, the instep is 80 
high—that is why you require a large size,” said the 
= who had no fear of Ananias before his eyes. 
Nias ve heard,” she said “that the Venus dee 
Medeechy wears No. 5, and she is a model of true 
i sere . 

Exactly,” said the obliging young fellow, growin 
red in the face as he pulled and ioe to : hen 
on. He had never heard of “dee Medeechy,” but he 
was up to a trick or two himself. “After all,” he 
a 7 these are too large. You'll find the 4’s just 

ght. 

He was only gone a moment, but in that time he 
ha:l erased 6 from the inside of a pair of shoes and 
substituted 4. 
he There, I Wem it was ag oll she said, when 
: Ted on ee . hak y, these are quite 

8 my old ones. i I 

well have had 3's after all.” ag ene 

And the young man without a conscience went back 


he his duties with the air of one. well satisfied with 
imself, 
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Ir is not much more than a century and a half since 
English prisoners who refused to confess were tortured 
until they spoke or died. So late as 1741 a man was 

ressed to death at, Cambridge after the thumb-screws 
ad been tried in vain. 

But British criminal law of to-day, whatever its 
defects, no longer errs on the side of harshness. On 
the contrary, a prisoner is warned against saying any- 
thing that may incriminate himself. 

The police of other countries have no such scruples, 
and law or custom permits them a latitude, particu- 
larly in the matter of extorting evidence, which to our 
minds is absolutely scandalous. 

The United States prides itself upon being the freest 
country in the world. Yet its police are tyrants, who 
would not be tolerated for a weck in these islands of 
ours. The New York Detective Bureau has amazing 
success in the detection of crime, but it works upon the 
principle that, although it may not use rack or thumb 
screw, yet gny sort of moral or mental pressure is 
legitimate to secure a confession. 

THE TORTURE OF THE MIND. 


Torture of this description is classified under the 
name of the “ Third Degree,’’ and has become an abso- 
lute art in the States. Some years ago a man was 
arrested in Albany who was suspected of murdering a 
woman in the Tenderloin District of New York. The 
evidence wag strong, but only circumstantial. The 
suspect was brought back to New York, seated by a 
window in the inspector’s office, and the inspector him- 
self came in and chatted amicably. He spoke of 
indifferent subjects, never mentioning the crime. 

A policeman suddenly passed the window. He had 
in custody a person suspected of being in collusion with 
the murderer. The prisoner at the window started. 
One by one policemen passed, each leading a person 
supposed to have something to do with tho crime, 
Then camo a policeman carrying the hatchet with which 
the unfortunate woman’s head was battered in. Blood 
stains still dimmed the shining steel. 

Last of all, were two men carrying a stretcher. A 
sheet covered the outlines of a dead body. The 
prisoner had been growing paler and paler, his eyes 
were bulging, and he shook all over. When the 
stretcher appeared he gave a dreadfulscream. Next 
instant he was pouring out the details of his crime. A 
concealed giocthand writer took it all down, and a few 
alr later the man sat in the electric chair at Sing 

ing. 

WAS HE INNOCENT ft 

It is well known that a reiterated suggestion im- 
presses the brain of a feeble-minded individual until 
that person ends in believing tho suggestion to be 
truth. Professor Muntsterburg, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, believes that this kind of thing practised by the 
Chicago police has resulted in the execution of an 
innocent man, named Richard Ivins, hanged last year 
for the murder of a Mrs. Hollister. 

Ivins, a credulous and halfsfoolish person, found the 
dead body of the woman, and informed his father, who 
communicated with the police. Young Ivins was 
arrested and informed that he was guilty. At first 
he vigorously denied, but afterwards began to confess. 
It was noticed that his confession became richer at 
each repetition. - 

Six days before the date of his execution Ivins re- 
tracted his confesion ; what is more, swore that he had 
no recollection of ever making it. But he was hanged. 
Facts which have since come to light throw great 
doubt upon his guilt, and it seems more than likely 
that he was a victim of that modern inquisition, the 
“Third Degree.” 

DREADED EVIDENCE, MYSTERIOUS DEATH. 


Worse even than this has happened in New York. 
Some years ago Capt. Devery, ex-Chief of New York 
Police, and a wardsman named Glennon were indicted 
for taking bribes from gambling-house keepers. The 

rincipal witness for the prosecution was a man named 
Sane McAuliffe. The trial was fixed for March 1st. 

On February 21st the dead body of McAuliffe, his 
head battered to a pulp, was found lying on the tram 
lines in Sunday Stzget. ‘The police put forward the 
theory that McAu had got drunk, and been run 
down by a tram. But it came out that the man had 
been a prisoner in the Forty-seventh Street Polico- 
station the previous night, and had been discharged 
by the magistrate, rfectl sober, only half an hour 
before his dead ly was found. There is no doubt 
that his evidence was dreaded by a section of the 
police; and he had previously told his wife that he 
would be dead by March Ist. 

“Vile’’ is the only word to describe the methods of 
some of the German Police. They will go to any 
lengths to procure evidence against Socialists. In a 


V1 


name Masewitz. He is a well-known Socialist. One 

day he was visited by two commercial travellers, who | 
raved against Capitalists. Masewitz’s suspicions - 
were arou.ed, and he remained discreetly silent. ; 

Some days later the travellers called again, and, . 
finding Masewitz out, attempted to bribe his wife to- 
induce her husband to give evidence Lge his fellow . 
Socialists. She told her husband, and he, pretending 
to fall in with the plan, arranged a date on which the 
bargain was to be concluded. But Masewits was 
sharper than the detectives gave him credit for. He 
hid a friend in an adjoining room, and the latter over- 
heard the transaction, and stepped out just as the 
bargain was being concluded. The police tried to 
escape, but the Socialists hauled them off to the nearest 
police-station, and entered a complaint. The result 
was & grand row in the Press, and the unwelcome 
publicity put an end, temporarily at least, to. these 
shameful practices. 

In French courts it is usual, in murder cases, to re- 
constitute the crime. This is the recognised legal 
method, and, performed with the dramatic instinct of 
the true Frenchman, the results are sometimes so 
appallingly realistic that the wretched criminal pours 
out his confession on the spot. 

Of Russian police much has been said and written. 
There is no doubt but that horrible barbarities are: 
practised to-day in Russian prisons for the purpose of 
extorting confessions from political prisoners. One 
method is to flood a cell day and night with blinding. 
blue light. If the prisoner’s resolution does n 
weaken, his mind most certainly will, and he becomes 
a hopeless imbecile. : 

Another torture is to place an automatio barrel 
organ in the cell, which day and night grinds out the: 
Russian National Anthem. This, say the polico 
grimly, is to teach patriotism. s 

The latest country to be accused of prison torture is’ 
Japan. At Yokohama a police officer has been dis- 
missed for applying a red hot iron to the cheek of a’ 
man for the purpose of extorting a confession, 
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ONE OF LOVE’S LAUGHS. 


A youne lady who has as much wit as beauty is 
the heroine of a rather neat story. Her father tells 
it, although it is against himeelf. 

Mary, as she is called, had a sweetheart who was 
not altogether acceptable to her parents, and she 
yot many quiet hints as to giving him his dismissal. 

ese hints, however, went altogether unheeded, and 
at length her father took the bull by the horns, and 
spoke out quite Bei on the subject. 

“Look here, Mary, I don’t like that young fellow 
coming here so much. Next time he pays a visit 
just give him the cold shoulder.” 

Mary smiled, showed her teeth prettily, laid her 
hand coaxingly on her father’s arm, and said : 

“But, papa, what good would that do? He is a 
vegetarian.” 


back street in Berlin lives a struggling innkeeper, 2° | 


ooo feo 


“Bort is she sure he is a real count?” 
“Oh, positive. Why, he borrowed money from 
her father to buy the engagement ring.” 


ee 


He: “I have decided to ask your father’s consent 
by letter, Pauline. Now what sort of a letter would 
you advise me to write?” 

She: “I think, Horace, that I would write an’ 
anonymous letter.” 

THE OLD HAND AND THE NEW. 


Smirk was an old commercial hand, a regular 
veteran of the road, and his special delight was to 
take a rise out of anybody who happened to be new 
to the game. On one occasion, seeing a new face 
among the travellers fn the commercial-room, he 
told his friends to look out for some fun. 

“For whom do you travel?” asked Smith, 

“Noses,” replied the young fellow, 

“Moses and Co., the tailors?” 

“No, no; noses—human noses.” 

“But no one will be such a juggins as to sell his 
nose,” said Smith. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” was the reply. “We pay cash 
down, too, and don’t require delivery anil after 


death.” 

“Will you pay me cash down for my nose, and 
not require delivery until after I am dead?” in- 
quired the irrepressible Smith. 


“Certainly,” said the traveller in nasal organs. 

“A ue like yours a worth £30.” ' 
re you prepared to give me that sum for it?” 
pursued Smith. 

“Most decidedly I am.” 

“Done!” said Smith. “Thirty pounds down, and 
either party refusing to complete the bargain to 
forfeit glasses round.’ 

“I to that,” said the young fellow, as he 
opened his bag and produced a set of small branding- 
irons. “Now, we always mark our goods when pur- 
chased, to prevent disputes afterwards, and so—” .. 

But Smith suddenly awoke to the fact that the , 
youngster carried too many guns for him, so he , 
promptly gave in and rang for the waiter. 


You will, of course, read the first instalment of “The Beetle” in the Whitsun Number of 
SMITH’S WEEKLY. One penny as usual. 
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NO LAMBS IN DEVONSHIRE. 

“Treceitas,” exclaimed the magistrate sitting at 
Bow Street the other day to a witness who had given 
that name, “then you are a Cornishman? 

course. Everybody knows that by Tre, Pol, and 
Pen, you shall know the Cornishmen. 

What everybody does not know, however, is that 
even ths least distinctive of British surnames have | 
their own special localities, to which, in many in- 
stances, they are almost exclusively confined. 

Take Smith, for instance, the commonest of them 
all. Genealogists who have made name-area maps 
of Britain will tell you that Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire constitute together the principal 
strongvols of the Smiths, and that tho name. is 
scarcely found at all in Cornwall or in Wales. 

Similarly, Robinson is essentially a North of 
England name; while Brown is a Wiltshire one, there 
being more pe of that name in that one county, 
reckoning per 10,000 of population, than in all 
rest of Foland put together. ; . 

There are practically no Lambs in Devonshire, while 
Durham swarms with them. And although Lancashire 
is nearly destitute of Joneses, Monmou re has 
650 of that name per 10,000 of population, while in 
some of the pure Welsh counties one person in 


shire one, and 
Norfolk. The Dass herd Bedfordshire 
Hutchings is a Somersetshire name, the original 
home of the Marshalls was Nottinghamshire. ; 

The clan earliest type of civilised society, 
still survives in britain, so far, at all events, as 
the proper (clan) names are concerned. 


>-—=0Co< 
BELIED THE NOTICE. 

Fastenzp to the door of a wholesale warehouse not 

many miles from Birmingham is the following list of 
mn “ Warnings to travellers ” —= 

* Knock twice at least. 

“ Clean boots before entering. 

“ Don’t litter the counter with samples. 

“ Don’t waste a moment. 

“You-have come to talk business, not politics. 


el Fine 


he tiptoed inside. 

Instantly there arose a shout of joy from a crowd of 
flushed a breathless clerks, who were oy mening a 
nay or aba tightly bound together in shape of 
a foot! 

“The saints be praised!” cried one of the players, 
seizing the timid traveller's arm in a grip that hurt. 
“You couldn't have come at a happier moment, old 
man; shove your bag under a desk and keep goal for 
us! We're a man short!” 


._ >=S=0c~< ; 
SPRING EARTHQUAKES AND SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS. 

Does the series of earthquakes that have recently 
occurred in Mexico, South America, Central Asi 
and elsewhere, presage the sort of weather that wi 
presently make of your summer vacation a time of 


m and bitter disappointment? 
It 18 to be aes cuseee, aah ih vey Eee 
may not be. e after effect of these cataclysms of 


nature upon the air ocean which everywhere envelops 
our globe, and at the bottom of which we live, is 
as yet very imperfectly understood. It remains, 
however, the fact that seasons of seismic disturbances 
in the past have almost invariably been followed by 
seasons of more or less pronounced and prolonged 
atmospheric disturbances. 

To cite but one instance. The spring of 1903 was 
essentially a spring of earthquakes, peasy as has 
been the spring of 1907. Severe shocks were reported 
in March and April from places so far apart as 
Jamaica, Bohemia, Austria, Jerusalem, and the 
Philippine Islands; while slight shocks were also 
felt here in England, notably in Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and East Lancashire. ; 

Followed, a period of fairly fine weather. But in 
June, July, and August torrential rains fell for 
veeks on end over practically all the districts that 
had been previously affected by the earthquake shocks, 

land getting her share of the aftermath in J 
when the Thames and the Lea Valleys were change 
into vast lakes. 

practically 


neh Seopeas, Sten earth Uisgaisiede, sopresioee 
5 isguie at 

iinquictuda. Not immediately, bat at periods  vary- 

og nine and thirteen weeks. ' 


Don't mies your chance of starting ‘The Beetle” in the Whiteun Number of SMITH'S WEEKLY. 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


A visttor in a small weleking én. olft resto 
agi «shallow stream, neood that half an hour 


on 


question. , 
“ My object, sir, is to show the wife that I've no time 
to peal the pokatoss,” 


><—0c< 
THE FALL OF THE VICTOR. 
“I want to have a tooth pulled,” announced: the 


small boy with the “and I want gas.” 
ihe denies shock as bec. 


“You're too young to have gas, my little man. 
raid of being 


“Well, that won't matter at all,” said the dentist. 
“I’m sure I shan’t mind.” 

“No, you won't; but I shall. Look out o’ that 
window.” 


The dentist looked, and saw a large gtoup of grin- 
ning lads etanding under ‘his window. 

- "re all the kids I’ve fought and whacked,” 
said his customer, “and they’re come to hear me 


>s0c<— 
DID LIKEWISE. 

“Uron my word, it’s too bad,” grumbled Mrs. 
Dazzle in a complaining voice. “Tt shall really have 
to punish those ful children.” 

_ “Why, what have the little dears been up to now?” 

Thay: igre made mig. sowtag Wises, Tika a pecbeel 

ve m room into a lec 
Leet oh Via answered his wife. “Nothing isin is 
right place. Cotton, wool, pins, scissors, needles, a 
all my working materials are jammed in odd corners 
. “That-wasn't the children, dear,” said Mr, Dazzle, 
in his suavest tones, “I did that.” 

“You did it, did yout” snapped his wife. “And 


: yout , 
blige 2g ted me to do it. As 
; up my yor arran, all my 
papers so beautifully, I th t I'd put 
your sewing-room in order—so I did.” 
ad >_l0C< 


BUSINESS FIRST. 
“Now,” said the great detective, “if you show me 
where burglars got into your shop, I will see if 
I can find some clue.” 


continued his writing as follows : 

“The burglar who broke into Frawdd’s shop last 
night, and stole a silk hat, a pair of gent’s French 
calfskin boots, a fur-trimmed overcoat, a black morn- 
ing-suit, and two suits of silk underwear, was a 
black-hearted villain ang a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye, but, withal, a man whose judgment cannot be 
called into question. He knew where to go when he 
wanted the clothing the ‘ket affords.” 


mar 
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BATTLES FOUGHT UNDER THE EARTH, 
A curious little campaign, in that it js being 
in Proyresg 
- Here 
engaged in to Sciie abeat i be 
, , e@ submission « 
the lig ig Ho tribe of cannibal a 
whose uarters are a vast labyrinth of cayirns 
heart of a huge mountain. 

@ poisoned - arrows, and up till nay 
clearing them out of their subterrana; 
strongholds has been found an Sepsis one. Much 
the same happened, it will be remembered, 3, 
Mashonaland, during the Matabele rebellion. 

Even the resou Baden-Powell, and his gucyi!!, 
) were unable to rout out the enen:s, 


blew up the entire mount: 
inside of which ang chief AMonogula’s Pret 
by placing in the centre of it, at the base, thirty: 


four cases of —s 

It was one of this same type of subterranean cam. 
paigns, again, that cost the French so dear during 
the Algerian war of 1845. The Arabs entrench 
themselves inside the usual underground labyrinth, 
and the French lost nearly a hundred men killed in 
one attack, while trying to dislodge them. Eventn- 
ally, General Pelissier blocked up all the entrances 
to subterranean fortress, and suffocated the garti- 
son, some 600 in number, by the smoke from green 
wood fires. A -hurricane of condemnatory 
abuse followed drastic action. Yet it was un- 
doubtedly justified by the stern of war. 

It i curious, by the by, how almost universal ic 
the practice amongst primi races of constructiny 
these eyes strongholds. The “Dene Holes” 
of Kent and Essex were, it is practically certain, cx- 
cavated for this purpose by our remote ancestors. 
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A STRENUOUS CHASE. 

Ir was a windy afternoon. The young man was very 
well from his neat bowler hat to his smartly 
polished shoes. At the corner one of those sudden gusts 
of wind which seem to come from nowhere blew off his 
ag hat. = 

‘e saw a hat rolling in the street, through every b't 
of mud and dirt visible. Of course, he hurried off after it. 
But the hat had a long start on him. ce he saw it 

over, and lie quietly on the stones for a moment. 
T a puff of- 
raised . 


the lamp- to rest. 
Madden ac running 4p, 


Pa bed rea pee a - 
Hosea Sohied oo] en aires, 
well-dreseol young man remembered that, 
for safety, be had put on a hat-guard that afternoon. 
~OoC 
BEGGARS’ TRADES UNIONS. 

Tus — gp degen , tate union was 
reported other from is, and now comes 
news from Marseilles of the vagintcntion, under the 
new French law, of the “Syndicate of Perambulatin: 
Cripples,” which, says the Marm, is really nothin: 
more nor less than a lame tramps’ trade union. (uly 
those afflicted with some visible infirmity are eligible 
for membership, and one of the articles of associ- 
i rovides any member hearing of a bo3us 
, must inform the police. 


for untold centuries . 

Even here in England trades unions of a somewhat 
similar character are not altogether unknown. M'-. 
it, in his “Teaming wi any al 
—_, And ly me oer y : 
in newspapers curious case of # 
the pauper inmates of the Wellingborough 
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lor some time, 
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grievances. 


One penny a® usual, 
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Kixe Coat’s tri- 
~ amphant career up- 
wards seems to have 
received a check, but 
there are still a lot of 
: other things that are 
‘ going up. inera's in 
particular have been 
steadily creeping up 
in price for the last 
five years. 

The rise in tin is 
well known. The 
immediate cause of 
the present seurcity 
isacornerengineered 
by a Dutchman, who 
forced the price up to 
£191aton.Therecord 
price for tin was 
reached some time 
x ver, when it touched £215. 

Att Tans, 1902, copper has gone up 100 per cent., 
and brass, of ‘which copper is a large sagt ed 
has risen correspondingly. Lead kas nearly doubled 
in price. Iron and steel have not had such sensa- 
tional rises, but both are higher than they were ‘ 
few years ago. Zinc is dearer, so is tinplate, an 
so is nearly everything else in the mineral world. 

This phenomenal rise in metals has taken place 
for the most part within the last ten or fifteen years. 
So it is easy enough to believe the merchants when 
they declare that the increased price is due to the 
great strides electricity has taken. ; ; 

Take copper alone. This metal is largely uscd in 
connection with electric lighting. Then an enormous 
amount of all sorts of metal has been used in building 
motor-cars. The world’s supply is greater than ever 
hefore, but it has not increased at the same rate as 
the demand. In this, of course, lies the whole secret 
of the upward tendency. 

WILL WE HAVE LEATHER TYREST 

Nor is it minerals alone that the motor-car padustey 
has affected. Everything else used in éonnection with 
motoring has soared up. The price of rubber has 
increased a third in five years, and this is certainly 
due to the demand for rubber tyres. Then rubber 
is being used now very much more than formerly 
fer all sorts of things. Rubber sponges, hot-water 
bottles, air-cushions, and goloshes are all steadily 
rising in popular favour. 

Tn leod, Tibet has gone up to such an extant that 
tyre manufacturers have been experimenting with 
leather tyres. At a recent trial a set of leather tyres 
were subjected to the hardest b gaxes usage on moun- 
tain roads and stone-covered highways with great 
success, Acids and oils, which usually destroy the 
rubber tyre, made_no appreciable impression on the 
leather, These tyres are said to have all the resiliency 
of tha rubber. 

This cannot last long, however, for leather, too, 
is sailing up in price. The drought in Australia, 
the rinderpest in South Africa, and the famine in 
India have all combined to force up the value of 
skins. Millions of animals have diced owing to these 
causes, In Australia alone over 100,000,000 animals 
perished, and as decomposition sets in within a few 
hours it was impossible to procure the skins. 

Then, apart from the ecarcity of skins, leather, 
like everything else, is being used a great deal more 
than formerly. For this, too, the motor-car is to 
some extent responsible. 

Even such an apparently small thing as the popu- 
larity of leather belts for ladies has affected the trade 
to an enormous extent. The short sleeve and conse- 


quent long glove have greatly increased the demand 
for kid. 


that will Cost 
More. 


sy Things 
Mary von 


LOOK AHEAD, PIPE SMOKERS! 

The sponge merchants think the world must be 
growing a much cleaner place, for there is a steadily 
rising demand for spon and the price of these 
also has to some extent Vialowed the general upward 
tendency. 

Indian and Ceylon tea has gone up enormously. 
Within so short a time as the last six months the 
price has doubled, and still it rises. The tea crop 
is expected to be very short owing to unfavourable 
weather. Then, too, the consumption of tea has 
increased ; ve orders are coming from the Conti- 
rent in general and Russia in particular. 

The rise in tea will be a matter of grave interest 


to the housewife; but the mere man . MeN 


will only get excited when he learns 
that the price of pipes ison the upward 3 
grade. The chief canses are the strikes yysT READ THIS, 
uniong pipe workers in France and Ger- 

many and the scarcity of briar in Italy. The terrible earth- 
quake in Calabria so shattered the industry that the poor 
people turned to other employment. Then vulcanite 
has advanced 50 cent, in price, and silver has 
fullowed in the track of the other metals. 

Camphor, of which Tapas has the monopoly, has 
advanced 400 per cent. It is suspected that the pre- 
sent price is not justified by the actual supply and 
demand, and that Japan is holding back supplies. 
Camphor is the chief constituent of colluloat and 
unless some substitute can be found for camphor 


Japan will have the celluloid manufacturers at her 
mercy, 


When Bread & 

Ge, [SINT Rread 

i A Retired Baker Gives 
away Some Trade Secrets. <. - 


In some French towns, as was revealed in the 
newspapers recently, flour has been adulterated in 
such a wholesale manner that the resulting bread 
has given the consumers serious stomach complaints. 
Though in Britain bread is not adulterated 50 
seriously, yet there is no doubt that it is faked to 
some extent. * 

This may be no news to many people, but the 
common impression that alum and potatoes only are 
used for the purpose is quite erroneous. 

Modern progre§s and enterprise have introduced 
more effective and less troublesome aids to the baker 
intent on improving the appearance and flavour of 
his wares. 

Faking begins, before the baker handles his raw 
material, in the bleaching of the flour. This is done 
in several ways. One process is to subject the flour 
to the action of a gas produced by air passed through 
a flaming electrical discharge. Anothcr plan, used 
in come mills, is to treat the flour to the action of 
ozone and chlorine produced by electrolising a solu- 
tion of common salt. 

These processes not only improve the colour, but 
allow the flour to be exported in Jarge quantities to 
climates where it would not otherwise keep good. 

Another advantage of bleaching is that it increases 
the number of loaves obtainable from a sack of flour, 
and thus’ increases somewhat tho baker’s profit. 

The yield of loaves per sack can also increased 
by preparations so!d by the hundredweight to bakers 
for mixing with ordinary flour. These “bread im- 
provers” are supposed to enhance the flavour, moisture, 
and size of the loaf as well as the yield. The makers of 
some of these inventions claim that ten per cent. of 
dough in weight and in bulk is saved to the baker who 
uses them. 

Another dodge for saving weight and improving 
the colour of bread is a patent steamer ingeniously 
contrived to rescue from a quarter to half an ounce 
on every 2lb. loaf, besides imparting a beautiful 
bloom ta the bread. 

For sample purposes bakers occasionally make up 
tin bread containing milk or fat to improve the crust, 
colour, and flavour. 

Ropiness in Bread is sometimes guarded against by 
the addition of a small quantity of acetic acid to 
the dough. 

Malt bread, which is now being boomed as specially 
appetising and nutritious, is usually made by the 
addition of malt extract produced from Hungarian 
barley. 

“Wholemeal” bread may or may not be really whole- 
meai. Much of it is genuine, but very often what is 
sold:as wholemeal is made of ordinary white sponge 
with bran afterwards worked into it. 

The difference between the real and the unreal is 
generally to be seen by the lack of uniformity in the 
distribution of the bran throughout the loaf in the 
case of the non-genuine article. Patches of white can 
be seen here and there through the bran being un- 
evenly mixed with the white sponge. 

The reason for this more or less innocent fraud is 
because the process involves less time and trouble 
for the baker who cannot stop to make separate 
sponges for small quantities of wholemeal bread. 

Special kinds of bread are made for diabetic 
sufferers. Such patients have to avoid starchy food. 
Their disease converts starch into sugar, which is 
passed out of the system without benefit. 

The bread is made by removing the starch from 
the dough. This is done, as a rule, by extra knead- 
ing. The kneading is continued whilst water is 
repeatedly added. As the milky-lcoking water flows 
away it carries the starch with it. Nearly all the 
starch can be removed in this way, and the gluten 
which remains is made into moulds and biscuits. 


There Has Never Been . . . 


A holiday number of any weekly paper like the Whitsun 
Double Number of “ Pearson’s,” which will be ready for 
you cn Thursday next. It willbe crammed from cover 
to cover with the most readable stories and articles it 1s 
possible to conceive. A new terial story, half a dozen 
complete short stories, two dozen capita! articles, and a 
brand-new compzetition—those are some of the attrac- 
tions. Remember —out on Thursday. Price Twopenc:. 


“What's the matter, Bradley? You're all over 
bruises. Your face is cut about, your eyes are 
black, your arm’s in a sling, you look as if you'd 
been in a fight, and yet here you are, beaming and 
smiling all over.” 

“The fact is, I all ating have thought my little 
boy a bit of a muff, and the other day I undertook 
to give him some boxing lessons. This is the result 
of the first lesson. Oh! Mrs. Bradley ought to be 
proud of that boy.” 


ANYONE who 
may be equipped 
with a camera can 
turn the prevailing 
fashion of collecting 
picture postcards to 

rofitable account 

y becoming a 
postcard publisher 
without, as 1 shall 
show, risking more 
than I3s. to begin 
with. 

Origina'’s for the 
work can be taken 
with an instrument 
of any size from a 
quarter-plate = up- 
wards, the hualf-plate 
being the most satis- 
fuctory. A camera 
of this size, with a complete outfit, can be obtained 
for £2 5s. To this may be added anather 7s, 6d. 
for accessories. 

Postcards are reproduced direct from the negative ; 
one docs not require any apparatus for making posi- 
tives. 

The first and most important part of the work of 
the amateur postcard publisher is the selection of his 
subjects. In all except the most out-of-the-way places 
the obvious ones, like the church and the High Street, 
have already been treated by the big firms and the 
shop keepers in the district supplied. The local man 
must, therefore, look around for matter of peculiarly 
local interest—the oldest inhabitant at his cottage 
door, the spot on the river bank consecrated to picnic 
parties, the Abbey ruins, the “Red Lion” and _ its 
jovial host, and so on. Pretty groups of children 
are always popular, and I have known several cases 
where a tcard reproduction of an old print of a 
town, village, or mansion proved very successful. 

ALWAYS BE READY TO “SNAP.” 

If one is fortunate enough to get a good photograph 
of some event of importance, such as the visit of a 
distinguished personage, or a flood, fire, or other im- 
pressive catastrophe, this will make a good beginning, 
as there is always a market for souvenir cards, and 
they serve as an introduction to the shopkeepers on 
whom, in a general way, one must rely to dispose of 
the cards. : a place much visited by strangers, 
Shongh the innkeepers may do some useful retailing 
work, 

The most suitable process for the small publisher 
is collotype, in spite of the fact that it only gives 
a black-and-white picture. Cheap colour rok is 
seldom good. 

There is a London firm prepared to produce 500 
good English collotype cards with one subject, quite 
enough to commence with, for 12s. So, adding 1s. 
for the cost of the plate, chemicals, postage of the 
negatives, and so on, the first edition of 500 cards 
comes to 133. 

The usual custom of the postcard trad2 is to allow 
the retailer a profit of one-third on the selling price 
of the cards. hat is to say, he buys them from the 
photographer at 8s. a gross and disposes of them to 
the public at ld. each. If one can get cash in advance 
by allowing a small discount, it is wise to do so. 

Now, assuming that we sell three gross of our 500 
cards at 8s. a grozs, leaving the odd sixty-cight to 
cover discounts for cash, we shall show a profit of 
1ls., not a bad rate of pay for an hour spent in select- 
ing a subject and photographing it, and a few 
minutes in the evening to develop the negative, 

OVERCROWDING THE MARKET. 

When our first three or four trial cards have gone 
off and we begin to feel our feet, we can attempt 
a scries of six subjects. If these again do well, we 
can branch out and take in ar ending places one 
by one until we find that a brisk little business has 
arisen. The great thing to beware of is overcrowding 
the market. A new card every month for each dis- 
trict, or a set of six every quarter, is as much as can 
safely be risked. 

The tendency of the times in a age publication 
is towards small cditions, and I do not advise the 
amateur ever to exceed his first limit of 500 of each 
subject. . 

At special scasons like Christmas and Easter a 
large number of people send the customary greetings 
on postcards, and it is well to have seasonable sub- 
jects prepared well beforehand. Appropriate wording 
can be embossed on the cards by the printers for a 
very small extra cost. Fairs, flower shows, and similar 
gatherings also offer goo’ opportunities for business. 
Cards of the local football and cricket teams would 
command a sale in their respective seasons, and so 
would those of the rival canditlates at election times. 

In fact, the limits of a bricf article forbid me to 
mention all the possible ficlds for enterprise. 


By Russell Nadin, of the 
**Picture Postcard,’’ 


Then there is the advertisement card, which, 
I believe, is still in its infancy, though 
many important companies have already  recoz- 
nised its uses. The brewer, the colliery pro- 


prictor, the enterprising draper, to cnumerate no 
more, might all be induced {> come to an arrange- 
ment to take a whole edition cf cards depicting their 
premises, which they could use for their corre- 
spondence, with good results. 


You can make quite a lot of money out of picture postcards by fo'!lowing the advice ia t'.e above arti-le. 
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Picked Pars. 


Uneconomical Dum 

Dislike of suet dumplings on the 
Dunmow Workhouse led to a wastage left 
Bread and cheese bas now been substituted. 


Fashionable Pretoria. 

Pretoria is to be the fashionable place of residence for 
the Transvaal. Most of the mining and : 
have taken or are building houses re, and the social 
season will be concurrent with the Parliamentary session. 


Swift to Think and Act. 

Seeing a woman in front of his tramcar, and realising 
that he could not pull the car up in time, a Birmingham 
driver named Alderwick leaned over and pushed her clear 
of the rails. His emartness has been rewarded by a public 
presentation. 


Overcoat Prevents Suicide. 

William Nicholas, a Manchester man, attempted suicide 
at Blackpool the other day. As he was falling into the 
sea his overcoat opened and kept him afloat until a visitor 
slid down some rope steps and dragged Nicholas to the 
side of the pier. 

A Magnificent Record. 

Driver Jas. Guest, of Peterborough, who has just retired 
from the service of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
has not only. travelled 2,132,700 miles (exclusive of six 
years during which he acted as fireman), but has never 
sustained an injury during his half-century’s work. 


of inmates of 
on the plates. 


od 
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Young Elopers. 

Frank Wilson, » boy of thirteen, taking adv of the 
absence of his foster-parents from his in cago, 
sold all the furniture to a second-hand dealer, and eloped 
with a girl of twelve, named Mollie Hansy. When 
seveced he very young couple were occupying stalls in a 


The Law and the Engagement Ring. 
“The t ring belongs to the man who gave it, 
because it was given, as I take it, conditionally, now 
that the contract is at an end, the token should go back. 
This was the advice given to a young lady by a London 
magistrate the other day, but she did not seem to be quite 


Ju-Jitsued his Wife. 

The wife of a Manchester barber’s assistant has gained a 
separation order on the ground that since her husband had 
been a pupil of a teacher of physical culture he had per- 
sistently practised Ju-Jitsu upon her, pier oe arms, 
and otherwise maltreating her so severely that her screams 
brought neighbours to the rescue. 


Milk Chocolate a Refreshment. 

A Grimsby refreshment-house keeper, charged the other 
day with breaking the Sabbath by supplying customers 
with milk chocolate, contended that it was a combination of 
Swiss milk and cocoa, which entitled it to rank as a refresh- 
ment within the terms of his license. The stipendiary 
accepted this definition, and dismissed the police summons. 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Life of a a " 

The managing director of a cab company, which owns 

1 horses, i stated at a London ty Court that 

average life of a London cab horse was six years. 

Some only lasted three months, he said, while others wero 

good after twelve years’ service. 

Bicycles a Curse. 

of the Bury St, Edmunds district of 

Foresters, a d te attributed the lapsing of so many 
ung members ugh non-pa t of contributions to 

Bicycles. They were, , the curse of friendly 

societies, and he knew twelve or fourteen Fara men who 

had lapsed who were paying so much a week for bicycles. 

Prohibited Anglers’ Vengeance. 

The ibition of fishing on certain stretches of the 
Tweed, which, since time immemorial, have been open toall, 
has roused intense indignation along the river, where the 
villagers are keen anglers. They have sought revenge by 
aber ang g several famous stretches and pools. A largo 
number of trout, grayling, and salmon smolts were found 
dead and mutilated. 

How Shingle Travels. 

Giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion at Westminster recently, Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu said that he had had some quantities of shingle 

inted in various colours on his foreshore land near 

ington, Hampshire, and had found that, while some 
of it travelled at the rate of about three-quarters of a 
mile in a year, other quantities travelled only 200 yards. 


At a mee’ 


Picture Pars. (see footiine.) 


A SIGNAL FOR MOTORISTS. 
illustration depicts another signal specially 
designed for motorists. Outside motor and 
cycle repairing shops may be seen a black pole 
about four feet in length and similar to a flag- 
staff. On Sis fo Saed 6 pelle. ball, w 
can be hoisted up and down like a flag. 
When the ball is at the top of the pole, the 
motorist knows that the repairer is at home 
if required; but if the ball is at 
it telle the chauffeur that the i aed has 
setethle Itermation nen polar cs: 
in: ° 
nabarally als wp and avails himself of 
the information. 


THE 
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TO PROTECT THEIR SHOULDERS. 

THE ie illustration shows a device used by 
workmen in lumber yards for the protection of the 
ehoulder on which they heavy 
pieces of timber. It is made of leather 
and is fastened by thongs to hooks on 
the workman’s coat. Soldiers, it may 
be mentioned, wear similar guards of 
chain steel to protect the portion of 
their uniform on which their swords 
rest, and in iron foundries workmen 
may also be seen with their shoulders 
guarded, but in this case the protections are made of 

metal, 


A ecarefvily 


REMOVING BOTTLE 
STOPPERS. 


In the case of fruit 
tin and cruet lids that 
refuse to —— off, an 
easy way remove 
them is to take a piece of 
sandpaper and cover the 
lid, as in the drawing. 
By making a sudden 
‘ torn or twist, the at 
once loosens and can be unfastened. Again, if hot 
water is not available, a very 

re- 


= 
and. the 
stopper 


out. 

k tly with ys, ~ knif ad holdi 
nec with an ordi: n-knife, and holding 
a lighted match underneath the stopper, also bring 


indexed 
selection of the best of the rars on this is now on sale at all bookstalls. 
Price One Shilling, or post free for ls. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


entitled 


“Picture Paragraphs,” con! a 


TO PROTECT THE PAINT. 
By the simple arrangement shown in 
the picture the bottom of the furniture 
and the palate woodwork may be pro- 
tected while the carpet is being swept. 
To the front of the carpet brush a piece 
of velvet or plush is attached. When the 
edges of the carpet are brushed, 
this pad saves the woodwork bein; 
= by apt from preg vag an ; 
ii prevents any inj ) oO! 
the chairs, tables, and ve You wil 1 find 
that many of the brushes of this kind are fitted with a 
pad of ru for this purpose. 
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A HINT ON POURING LIQUID. 

THEEE are few things more difficult than to pour 
liquid in a full round stream 
from a vessel having straight 
sides and a rim_ without 
a ae However, this is very 
neatly accomplished a 
—_ rod in the secon , as in 

e illustration, for it attracts the 
liquid and guides it into the 
receptacle. thers, again, find 
that greasing the rim and outside 
surface of the dish from which 
the liquid is being poured also 
serves this purpose, as it prevents the liquid from 
clinging to the vessel. 


or 


Personal Pars. 


Masculine Brutality. . 

Tue Countess of Essex, who recently became a vegetarian, 
says that she was led to adopt it as a result of a visit to 
a slaughter-house. “As I was hurrying away,” she says, 
“three beautiful lambs were brought in by a man hold- 
ing a long, shining knife. Filled with pity and indigna- 
tion, I said: ‘ How can you be so crue] as to put 
innocent little lambs to death?’ ‘Why, madam,’ eaid the 
man, ‘you wouldn’t eat them alive, would you? _ Lady 
Essex is an American lady, and the second wife of the 
earl. 

The Passing of the Years. 

Lorp Cuarzes BeresrorD, who is assuming command of 
the Channel Fleet, has been engaged in many election 
contests. He put up for Waterford eo long ago as 1874, 
and in the course of his canvass encountered an old Paddy 
who remembered the stormy elections of long ago. “Lard 
Charles, ye’re no man,” said i 1 
agree with you,” replied Charlie breezily ; “but big. Me ye 
say that?” “Yerra,” said Pat, “the larst toime a 
ford stood, it's up to me knees Oi. was in blood and 
whishky, but th’ divil a dhrop av ayther have Oi seen this 
toime!” 

A Record Life-Saver. 

Lorn Lister, who received such an avalanche of con- 

gratulations on his eightieth birthday, is the discoverer of 
that antiseptic system of gig tf My arc has already saved 
two hundred thousand lives. future 7 aot in early 
sixties, was 8 doctor at the Edinburgh Infirmary. One day 
turning to the assembled students, he said: “Gentlemen, 
I have frequently noticed that when severe injuries are 
received without the skin being broken, the cases nearly 
‘always recover. On the other hand, trouble is apt to 
follow, even in trivial injuries, when a wound in the skin 
is present. How is this! I cannot help thinking that the 
man who is able to explain this problem will earn undying 
fame.” Lister little expected that he himeelf would be 
that man! 


about this end. 
Robert, not John. 


An amusing instance of the popularity of the Right Hon. 
John Burns, M.P., occurred recently. He was attending 
en East End meeting in London, and Mr. Will Crooks, 
M.P., in the course of a speech, quoted the lines: “Oh, 
wad eome power the giftie gie us, To see oursels as ithers 
see us.” . Immediately after, Mr. Crooks added, “as Burns 
says.” At once the audience leaped to its feet, and shouted 
in frenzied and enthusiastic tones : “Good old John!” 

Retort in Kind. 

Tue Hon. Alfred Deakin, one of the Colonial delegates 
to London, is the Prime Minister of the Australian - 
monwealth. He was born in Melbourne in 1856, and sat 
continuously for twenty years as a member of the 
Victorian Parliament. On one occasion, during a sitting of 
thé Assembly, a member drew the attention of the House 
to the fact that Mr. Deakin was “sitting down sucking 
imported jujubes.” To this the offender promptly re- 
plied, in that forceful way characteristic of Australian 
politics, by saying : “ There is only one answer I can give, 
and it is this—unlike the imported shoddy clothes worn 
by the honourable member for Queara, I bought the 
jujubes at a Colonial manufacturer’s shop.” 


Sterling Honovwr. 

Sin Joszrn Warp, Premier of New Zealand, another of 
the pillars of the Empire in London for the Colonial Con- 
ference, is hero of a most honourable deed. About 
ten years ago, when he was Postmaster-General for New 
Zealand, he had the misfortune to become pecuniaril 
the failure of the Farmers’ foverietin fae 

of 


debts. In con: 
to London in 1899, presen 
creditors with a silver plate and a magnificent 
service. 


A gold-plated sencti-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
A Lady’s Admiration. 

Mr. Isragt Zancwitt, who has expressed the opinion 
that authore should not survey their profession from a 
mere money-making a of view, did not always have that 
frame of mind, if following story is to believed. 
He once met a lady who, on hearing his name, exclaimed : 

Oh, Mr. Zangwill, I admire the ‘Children of tho 
Ghetto’ so much that I have read it eix times.” “ Madam.” 
réplied the author, “I would rather you had bought six 


copies!” 

° “ ee Peet at the Inn. 

‘sovcH Mr. Swinburne, the poet, is a great hater of 

tobacco smoking, it seems that he does not object to a 

pint o’ bitter.” At 10.30 each morning he leaves his 
Putney home on a three-mile walk, and calls at an ancient 
inn for a “large Bass.” “You eee he sits there and never 
speaks from one year’s end to another,” says the attendant 
in an injured tone. “We know what to take him, and 
he does not even easy ‘Thank you,’ but just throws the 
money over the counter. He always comes here every 
morning except Sunday, and sits in the same chair by 
the window.” The veteran poet, who was recently 
seventy, is very deaf, and lives in a world of his own. 


Business Before Curiosity. 


! Let us hurry on or they may make us 
ys riefs to ceallck the 


appointed a judge in 1876. Now ninety years old, he 
mtired in 180 
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Nature Looks After the 
ii Birds, 


world havea privilege 
but 


d beautify their plumage in spring. 
change an autify plumage sp to think 


year round. Some of our common English birds 
make themselves so smart in spring that they are 
almost say agree . ; 

A blue-tit, for instance, in Ma might well be mis- 
taken for some brilliant tropical visitor which had 
wandered by accident into our sober British wood- 
lands, while the male goldfinch is at the same season 
a miracle of exquisite colouring. The jay, too, shows 
us that gaudy colouring) is not exclusive to equatorial 
climates, 

TAIL SPOTS MATCH WITH SUN SPOTS. 


Some birds actually not only their colour- 


ing, but their very form. lish example is 
the ruff, a bird the snipe family, which visits 
our East Coast in the spring. Early in spring 


the ruff sheds the feathers on the sides of its face 
and grows the exquisite curled ruff from which it 
takes ite name. This laste for only two months, 
and then falls off. A very me bird is the 
ruff in spring plumage; while the reeve, his wife, 
is at all times a sober little brown thing. 

The king bird of paradise has 
At nesting time the male gro 
each side of Rained 

y tip wi illiant metallic green 
fe tai or lowered at pleasure. . 
aon i birds familiar to P. is . 

emselves finest in spring are t t and the 
penne. Hard anythin in ade on i 

rilliance with the s tail. 
velled at the go eye spots whi 
spreading fan of peacock. “Makes the bird so 
conspicuous,” ge ip 2 “that the wonder is it can 
wT in Oat the peace. ieee of 
et in no si 
becoming axtlack, as are his a yet 
they match well enough with his home surroundings. 
The spots and blotches of tropic sunlight which leak 
through the jungle above m to perfec- 
tion with the glories of the peacock’s tail. 


AFRAID TO SHOW THEIR PLUMAGE. 


As few cock birds incubate, their need for conceal- 
ment is far less urgent than that of their mates. 
In fact, bright plumage is actually a severe handicap 
to a hen bird. The king-fisher is an example in 
point. This beautiful bird is becoming rare in most 
sora of England. To protect ital? when sitting 
pe Pye hie ane Fane the king-fisher has 
. 1 i 
rsa 7 aac of making its nest deep in a hole 
ti bind cf SEG ac are iat lt 
plumage hide themselves wooly: The ben 


at for instance, makes its home in a deep knot 


a similar habit, and so 

woodpecker. The puffin, 

bi ppm oo Cs its dress of black and white, 
ral i 

alee dics « bole be : ow for nesting purposes, or 


Other birds, such as the pl i 
; , SUC plovers, of which almost 
as Species are brightly coloured, do not seck hiding 
Places for their nests, but instead abandon their 


ct yd most distant approach of what appears 


in, which is naturally 


ger. 
The themselves so exactly resemble the 
g und 
re which they are laid that even if the human 
t er that hey eyes them it is more than an even 
ance that he will pass them by unnoticed. As 
overy plover’s col i these eggs are 
most difficult to oyster-catcher 
are even more difficult to distinguish from the pebbles 


hey may at times be 


the hand actually touched with 


before abandoning their eggs. 


“The Beetle” is the most brilliant serial ever published, even by 


This. \yeek's: Hero. 


Mr. JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE, 


Waar hurt Mr. Maskelyne, the hero of the famous 
“Spook” case, recently tried before Mr. Justice 
Ridley, more than anything else, was that he should 
have been accused indirectly by the judge of being 
a y to a wager. 

‘or it has been the proudest boast of the famous 
wizard that he has been all his life an opponent of 
gambling in every form and shape. Once, and once 
only, was he tempted to make a bet. He backed a 
horse for the Derby to the extent of a guinea, 

“When I say,” he remarks in reference to the 
incident, “that the horse was ‘ Maskelyne,’ by Magic— 
Mystery (I believe that waa the formula given by the 
sporting papers), perhaps I may be forgiven the 
extravagance for once. I have less compunction in 

the circumstance, because the horse was 
‘Maskelyne’ was a rank outsider, and 
I did not even have ‘a run for my money.’” 

Mr. Maskelyne is a descendant of the famous 
astronomer, Nevil Maskelyne, who founded the 
“Nautical Almanac,” and who is chiefly remembered 
through his experiments with the plumb-line for 
determining the density of the earth. He began life 
as a watchmaker's apprentice at Cheltenham, but soon 
forsook his trade for the more co ial profession of 
conjuring, at which he quickly proved himself a born 

t. 


ade 

The advent in this country of the Davenport 
brothers from America gave young Maskelyne his 
chance. The Davenports were a pair of impostors 
in that they pretended to perform their tricks by the 
aid of spirits. But they were remarkably clever 
illusionists all the same. 

Maskelyne admired their sleight-of-hand, but depre- 
cated their dishonesty in attributing to occult forces 
what was, he rightly opined, the result of purely 
natural agencies. 

One of the Daven ’ most famous illusions was 
known as the Box Trick. The conjurer was bound 
hand and foot by members of the audience, and 
deposited in a wooden trunk, which was corded and 
sealed. In a few minutes he had made his escape 
and apposed at the front of the stage, unbound and 
free. ie Davenport brothers averred in the most 
solemn manner that the spirits untied tho knots, and 
so released them. Mr. Maskelyne said in effect that 
this sort of talk was all nonsense, and, in order to 
prove this contention, he set to work to imitate pre- 
cisely this trick, as well as their other illusions, 
relying openly and professedly on his own ingenuity 
for the attainment of his object. 

How well he succeeded is a matter of common 
knowledge. He not only did ‘all that the Davenports 
did, but he soon outdi them omni in the 
number, variety, and mysteriousness of his illusions. 

In conjunction with the late Mr. Cook, he leased the 
Egyptian Hall, London, and there set to work to 
P the brains and excite the curiosity of his 
audiences, with so much success that Eresntly all 
England was talking of his wonderful performances. 

louting the idea of occult assistance, he yet did 
not disdain to avail himself of sig“ aid offered by 
science to bewilder and mystify. Electricity, com- 
pressed air, magnetism, ventriloquism—all these in 
turn he pressed into his service; and when wireless 
telegraphy was invented he made use of it in one of 
the most famous of his later illusions ere yet the 
man in the street had hardly began to realise its 
existence. 

Mr. Maskelyne is a born fighter, and this trait in 
his character hag involved him in considerable litiga- 
tion, in which the decisions have not been by any 
means invariably in his favour. 

In his ezprenree of sharps and frauds of all kinds, 
however, Mr. Maskelyne has been more successful, 
and especially was this the case in connection with 
the notorious Zambri Pasha. This individual came to 
London with good credentials, and soon established 
himself in society, and got himself elected a member 
of certain West-End clubs. His persistent luck at 
baccarat, however, excited suspicion, and the aid of 
the wizard of the Egyptian Hall was called in to 
solve the ager : ; 

He very quickly convinced himself that Zambri 
was a professional card-sharper of a promliarty clever 
and dangerous kind, and a plot was hatched to catch 
him red-handed, the gen om actors in the drama 
as arranged being Mr. Labouchere, of Trurs, his 
trusty henchman “Scrutator,” and Mr. Maskelyne 
himself, who posed for the nonce as a wealthy 
country squire. 

Zambri was known to be dangerous, and Mr. 
Maskelyne therefore went armed to the rendezvous, 
while amongst the other guests were several Scotland 
Yard detectives, 

It was expected that the “Pasha” would walk 

uietly into the trap that had been set for him. 
But he did nothing of the kind. Having apparently 
got wind of the affair, he fled to Paris. But London 
was for ever rid of him, for he has not so far paid us 
another professional visit. 


Rorat_ courtships 
are usually such cut- 
and-dried affairs that 
it is delightful to find 
in some of them a - 
vein of pure romance. 

The Kaiser's fourth 
son, Prince August, 
has just out- 
manwuvred a rival 
and won a bride. He 
has for some time 
been passionately in 
love with Princess 
Alexandra of 
Schleswig - Holstein, 
but the Kaiser refused 
to take the affair 


seriously and packed mar —_ 
the love-sick Prince Royal Courtships that were 
off to Bonn Univer- Real Love.Affairs, 


sity. 
— that the Princess had another lover in 
a German Grand Duke, he risked his father’s wrath 


and dashed up to Berlin, where he was somewhat 
coldly received by the Kaiser. But the distracted 
youth threatened all sorts of dreadful things if his 


request was refused, so now the Emperor has given 
in, and the youn lovers are betrothed. 

Somewhat similar was the courtship of the Queen 
Dowager of Italy, and it was also one of the shortest 
on record. One day the Duchess of Genoa sought 
counsel of Victor Emmanuel II. It appeared tha! 
representations had been made on behalf of a German 
yes for the hand of her daughter, Margaret. The; 

iscussed the matter, and on returning to the palacc 
he mentioned the matter to his son, Humbert. 

The Prince, with some agitation, craved permission 
to enter the lists against the German prince. Thc 
King was delighted, and father and son immediately 
returned to the palace of the Duchess. 

KING EDWARD'S LOVE-AFFAIR. 

While the King entertained the Duchess, Humbert 
drew his cousin aside and asked her to marry him. 
Having received the wished-for answer, Prince Hum. 
bert led the Princess back to her astonished mothe: 
and formally announced their betrothal. The whol: 
affair was over in ten minutes. 

¥t is not very well known that Queen Victoria hac 
selected a German princess as a suitable bride fc: 
our present King. But on this subject the Princ 
had other views, for he had fallen in love with the 
beautiful Danish princess. His mother decided that 
he should have his own way, and a meeting took 
ene between the young people in the Cathedral of 

ier. The sequel has ‘shown the wisdom of Queen 
ictoria. 

The courtship of Kisg, Si phonws father is par- 
ticularly interesting. e King fell in love with 
Mercedes, a daughter of the Duc de Montpensier, and 
the Court was thrown into a panic. Alphonso’s 
mother, Isabella II., had been driven into exile by 
a combination of circumstances, which included the 
ambition of Montpensier. But the King ignored the 
anathemas of Isabella and the entreaties of his 
Anil ig and set about the conquest of the fair 


.) e 

The Royal lovers were staying at La Granja, and 
had wandered far from the palace. The young prin- 
cess was too weary to return on foot, so the King 
hired a farmer’s grain-cart and mule to take them 
home. The King drove, but after a little the mule 
was allowed to go as it pone, for Alphonso was 
declaring his love for the Princess, and swearing to 
marry her, in spite of all. 

THE TWO ROYAL SISTERS. 

One of the most romantic of Royal courtships was 
that of Francis Joseph of Austria. The young 
Emperor was privately betrothed to Helene, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. He 
went to visit the Duke to complete the necessary 
arrangements. Soon after his arrival the Emperor 
was walking in the woods near the castle when he 
met Helene’s younger sister, Elizabeth, the tomboy 
of the family. With girlish impulsiveness she greeted 
him with, “God guard you, cousin!” and flung her 
arms round the neck of her I ial relative. He 
promptly fell in love with thiq child of the woods. 

To celebrate his birthday the Emperor’s mother 
gave a ball. Elizabeth was invited, but, not having 
made her début at Court, she had to decline. The 
ea however, insisted that Elizabeth should be 
there. 

Between the dances he led the Princess into an 
alcove. On a table was a book with pictures of 
Austrians in their national costumes, and they turned 
over the pages together. 

“These are my subjects,” her partner said sud- 
denly ; “say one word, and you also shall rule them.” 

The reply was 80 satisfactory that the Emperor 
immediately asked Duke Maximilian for the hand of 
his younger ge bee Elizabeth. The old Duke was 
furious at the affront put upom Princess Helenc. He 
refused to allow Elizabeth to take her sister’s place 
until the Emperor passionately declared tat, should 
his request be rejected, he would start at once for 
home and marry neither the one nor the other of the 
Duke’s daughters. Thereupon the Duke gave his 
reluctant consent. 
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complex subject 26 
would be absurd ; 


—— 


To attempt to deal with such a 
Law in an article in P.I. 
but the ignorance of laymen on 
legal matters is so appalling that a short 
article dealing with a few of such every- 
day topics will prove very interesting and instructive. 
This much is certain; there exist, at any rate, two 

ntlemen who, if they could have read this article 

fore instead of after the event, would have Leen 
just £60 in pocket! 

One of them, Mr. A., was in want, of a house, and 
wished to rent one for three years. An agreement 
was put before him by the lan lord, and on reading 
it through it seemed quite in order, and he signed 


uite common 


it. 

‘All went well until just prior to the expiration of 
the three years, when he formally wrote to the land- 
lord that he would be leering ee the ensuing quartcr 
day, “as per agreement.” ithout waiting for the 
reply of the landlord, he took another residence fur 
three years. 

The answer of the landlord when it came simply 
staggered him, for it informed him that his agrce- 
ment was for four years, and not three. Now, the 
wording of the agreement was this: “The tenant 
agrees to take the house for three years certain, and 
so on, from year to year.” 

KEEP AN EYE ON YOUR AGREEMENTS. 


Ninety-nine laymen out of one hundred would say 
this meant that the agreement could be terminated 
at the end of three years, yet the fact is that with 
those words “and so on from year to year” added it 
is an agrecment for four yenrs at least! Therefore 
the tenant had to pay £40 for a further year’s rent 
of his old house, while at the same time paying rent 
for his present residence. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that the land- 
lord of the house in question had the agreement 
especially drawn up to catch the unwary, for previous 
tenants had been trapped in the same way. 

The second gentleman, Mr. B., also took a house 
for three years under an agreement, and at the end 
of the tenancy he sent the keys to the landlord as 
usual. The latter, however, declined to receive them 
until the house had been pvt into proper tenantable 
repair. The indignant tenant refused to entertain 
such a suggestion, as he had not agreed to execute 
any repairs. On looking at the agreement it was 
found that the tenant had agreed to leave the house 
in as good repair as when he took possession, 

FACTS FOR HOUSEHOLDERS. 


The unfortunate tenant had omitted to see that 
the words “fair wear and tear excepted ” were added 
to the clause, and consequently he had to place the 
house in the same condition as when he took it—at 
a cost of £20. 

It is surprising, too, the ignorance there is in refer- 
ence to the proper notice to be given to terminate an 
ordinary tenancy agrecment. 

It may be said here that if the agreement is for 
“three years certain,” there is no need to give any 
rctice. The agrecment terminates itself. Te, how- 
ever, @ man takes a house for a year, and then con- 
tinues in possession, he becomes a yearly tenant, and 
as such must give half a year’s notice to expire on 
the same date as when took possession, and 
this notwithstanding that he pays his rent quarterly. 
In tenancies of less than a year the length of notice 
is usually determined by the times of paying the 
rent, but care should always be taken to have such 
notice mentioned in a letter of agreement. 

IN CASE OF FIRE. 


An-ther point on which laymen take little interest 
when signing an agreement is as to the insurance of 
the house against destruction by fire, yet it has been 
held that where a lessee covenanted to pay rent, he 
had to continue to pay that rent notwithstanding 
that tho house was burned down during his occupa- 
tion! 

A layman, too, often neglects to stamp his ordinary 
everyday agreements within the proper time. 

He looks in a ne diary, and sees under the head- 
ing of “Stamps” that deeds must be stamped within 
thirty days from date, and accordingly he waits until 
the last day. Then he finds that although deeds are 
stamped within thirty days, documents under hand, 
that is, signed but not sealed, must be stamped within 
fourteen days. The consequence is that, thereafter 
he will be unable é0 produce his agreement in evidence 
without paying a heavy penalty, probably £10. 

One may well ask what is the difference between a 
deed and an agreement. It is, shortly, this: A deed 
is a contract which is in writing and is signed, 
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sealed, and delivered by 
“This Indenture,” and 
affixed. 4% 

=k agrcement is simply a written document without 
seal. 

An agreement need not necessarily be in one elabo- 
rate document. A letter containing a proposal, which 
is accepted by another letier, may form a complete 
agreement. — 

In connection with deeds and agreements, it 18 
interesting to note that anyone outside the legal 
profession who for a fee or reward prepares any deed 
relating to real or personal property, and so on, 18 
liable to be fined £50! -. 

As regards wills, the layman generally is ignorant 
cf one or other of the vital points, namely, that 
there should be two witnesses who sign in each other’s 
and the testator’s presence; that if there are altera- 
ticis they must be initialled by all three parties ; and 
that the witnesses must be absolutely isinterested, 
because neither a legatee nor an executor nor their 
husbands or wives can properly witness a will. 

‘The actual wording of the will does not matter, £0 
lceng as the meaning is clearly expr oe : 

Another simple point on which doubt exists 1s as 
to the engaging and dismissing of domestic servants. 
The layman does not know what are his rights. Well, 
one cannot dismiss a domestic servant without one 
menth’s notice unless for gross misconduct; if he 
dus she can recover the month’s wages. Likewise, a 
servant cannot leave her employer without giving him 
a month’s notice; if she does the master can sue 
her for damages.” 

Again, the master can, if he s0 elects, dismiss a 
servant at once by paying her wages in lieu of notice, 
but a domestic servant cannot leave without notice 
by tendering her master the equivalent of a month’s 
wages. 

A master can also sue a third person for “enticing 
his servant away to some other employment. 

There are, of course, very many other interesting 
legal points of a similar nature, but the above may 
Le said to occur almost daily, and therefore may be 
worth a more than passing study. 

—_———— ho 
AND NO WONDER. 

Even the cycle trade has its leavening of humour 
on occasion. Jones, for instance, is a cycle dealer, 
who just lately has given his immediate neighbours 
occasion for wondering two wonders—one, why he— 
Jones—should ever have gone in for selling talking 
machines at al]; the other, why, since he did do s0, he 
couldn’t have fot some decent machines while he was 
about it. e wonders grew so wondtously that 
finally the boldest wonderer decided to tackle him cn 
the subject. 

“Well,” replied Jones, “it was like this. The cycle 
trae was bad, absolutely awful, and I was at m 
wit’s end to know what to do, so, says I to muaeld, 
talking machines as a side line will just about keep 
the wolf from the door.” 

“ Jones, my boy,” replied the interrogator, “let me 
congratulate you on your success. No wolf will come 
within a mile of your door all the time you are 
running those unspeakable things!” 


the parties. It commences 
at the end there is a seal 


” 
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Mas. A.: “You say brandy is a good remedy for 
colic, but I don’t agree with you.” 

Mrs, B.: “What do you know about it?” 

Mrs. A.: “A great deal. Before I had brandy in 
the house my husband never had colic more than 
once or twice a year, but as soon as I kept a supply 
he had colic almost every day.” 

oo 

Orverty Orricer: “Any complaints?” 

Raw Recruit: “Yes, sir; I can’t stand this ere 
Irish stew.” 

O. O.: “Not stand Irish stew? Ridiculous. Lord 
Wolseley made many a hearty meal of it in the 
Crimea.” 

R. R.: “I dessay, sir; but the meat would be 
fresh and good then. It’s a long time since the 
Crimean job. You can’t expect the meat to keep 
all them years.” 


——_—_—efe—__- 

BORN FOR THE PART. 
_He had had a good many ups and downs in his 
time, and had played a good many réles upon the 
stage of this changeful world. One day, however, he 
fell in with a company of strolling players, and asked 
the manager if he required a man of talent. 
“Certainly!” said the manager. “Have you had 
any experience?” 
“Well, I should think I have,” was the answer. 
“T’ve been acting all my life. As for Shakespeare— 
well, I know all his plays.” 
_And, to prove what he said, he gave an awful ex- 
hibition o Hanlet, playing the Ghost, Hamlet, 
Polonius, the King, and Queen in cow way of 
showing his modesty. 

“Splendid!’ said the manager warmly. “I have 
got the very part to suit your extraordinary histrionic 
powers.” 

“Have you?” he asked. “How splendid!” 

“Yes,” said the manager, handing him a bucket 
of paste, a brush, and some bills. “Go forth into 


the town and ‘bill’ the walls. You were born for 
the part!” 
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MAKING THE CRICKET PITCH FIT. 


The Work of the Man who Prepares the Wicket 
for Summer, 


Durie the last few weeks the groundsmen 
associated with our great cricket clubs have been 
very busy men, for the scason 1907 has just started, 
and the playing pitches have been screwed up to 
the highest state of efficiency. 

Considering his great responsibility, it must be 
admitted that the work of the groundsman is not s9 
highly appreciated as it might be. On every hand 
he has critics innumerable. At his heels there is 
ahrasd an army of amateur experts with innumeral.! 
theories as to the manner in which the turf shov.i 
be prepared or the roller applied. 

rom the players even he has scant sympathy. 
“Beastly pitch,” says he who has been bowled first ba‘l. 
and as for the hero who has compiled a century, net 
a word hag he to say in praise of the ground, fir 
was it not his own right arm that smote the bowling 
of the enemy? 

The manner in which the grounds are prepared 
for the season depends largely on the situation «f 
the field and the nature of the subsoil. Jn the 
first place, the groundsman must overhaul the drains 
and see that they are in sound working order. oth r- 
wise a deluge of rain while the season is at its height 
may spoil the pitch for weeks. Should the sul il 
be toc heavy or not porcus enough, it may be neces- 
sary to dig it up and substitute cinders or some 
eanlse material that makes for good drainage in its 

ace. 

The turf, too, comes in for every attention fro:a the 
groundsman. Should it reveal a tendency to heerine 
thin or bare it must be carefully resown or perh=ps 
sag oie - , 

Top-dressing, to encourage the grass to grow fine 
and soft, is carefully applied, The old-fashioned 
dressing consisting of road sweepings passed through 
a succession of sieves until it is like fine powder con- 
tinues to hold its own, in spite of the many pat-nt 
chemicals on the market. . 

Another important operation in preparing the 
cricket pitch for the season is the rolling. In these 
true as the proverbial 


| billiard table, and lumpy ground must be conspicuous 
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by its absence. At the same time rolling is not the 
simple operation it looks. While the pitch must not 
be rolled too lightly, care must be taken by the 
groundsman that it is not overdone, for it is not the 
first time that one or other of our great county 
pitches haa been ruined for the season through being 
so severely rolled that the drain pipes beneath were 
smashed and the drainage arrangements completely 
spoiled. 

Of course, the groundsman’s work docs not end with 
the opening day for the pastime. Throughout the 
rest of the season he is one of the busiest of men, 
cropping and rolling the turf, and in other ways 
keeping the wicket up to the scratch, so that the 
players may not be hampered when exhibiting their 
powers. 

The upkeep of a cricket pitch, it is obvious, makes 
a very expensive item in the annual balance sheet 
of a first-class cricket club. 

In connection with our great county grounds, £100 
or £500 will be paid in wages alone to the grounds- 
men and their assistants, and when the cust of 
material and other expenses relating to the overhaul 
of the drains’ are taken into account it is not surpiis- 
ing should the total work out at only a little less 
than £1,000 per annum. 


———_—r71o-___— 


WASTED WIT. 

He was a testy man, with a red face, and the 
waiter smelt an inveterate grumbler from the im- 
patient way in which he jerked open his servictts. 

“Soup!” he snapped. 

“Thick or clear, sir?” 

“Don’t care!” 

Shortly after he was spooning down soup which no 
one could have called really strong. 

“Waiter!” he staccatoed. 

“Yessir?” 

“What soup’s this ” 

“Ox-tail soup, sir.” 

“ah!"—the words came with measured, icy in- 
cisiveness—“If I had known, young man, that yeu 
only used Manx oxen in this establishment I should 
have gone elsewhere.” 

Pondering the point, the waiter—who was, of course, 


a foreigner, and! wouldn’t have been able to point out 
ea cat from an ichthyosaurus—toddled off for the 
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A DULL WHITSUNTIDE - - - 


Is in store for you if you fail to secure the Holiday 
Double Number of ‘‘ Pearson's.” A special feature 
will be made of holiday fiction—good readable stuff 
for home, tsain, or beach. And every copy insures 
you for 22000! Remember this when you are at 
the bookstall before starting on your journey: 
Already 494 claims have heen paid. Be prepared. 


One penny spent on SMITH’S WEEKLY ise the finest investment in the world. 


ANOTHER SHORT STORY, 


“LaxDLoRD, can I have a sled e from here to convey 
me to the nearest railway station 

The speaker was @ man of somewhat severe and for- 
bidding aspect, who had just entered the inn of a Russian 
village. 
i Pfear not, sir,” said the landlord. : 

“Why? Didn't I see @ good-sized sledge in the yard 
as I came in, all ready for a journey?” . ; 

“Yes,” said the en * is going the right 

the railway, but it is engaged. 
bie ed surely wicaeer has engaged it can find room for 
me?” iageires — 
e landlord smiled. 

rr fear no one would be welcome,” said he. “The fact 
is young Ivan Dobroff—a 3 ung man well known here—has 
secured it to take him and his bride, and a stranger might 

ot be welcome.” . 
me Psaw! They will want a driver in any case, and surely 
sleighing along these roads does not offer much chance for 
lovers’ conversation. They might find room for me. 

“Well, you can ask them,” said the landlord. “Come 
this way.” He led the way along a narrow passage, and 
knocked at a door. Almost before there was any time for 
response he threw it open, and the stranger entered. 

young man and a young woman were in the room, and 
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coming from the side as they did, almost able to cut off 
the sledge as it went on ite course. 

Soon the ominous dark began to take definite 
shape. ageing Fy the form of the wolves could be 
discerned, and their numbers estimated. Ivan reached 
down to the bottom of the sledge, and then suddenly drew 
himself up with a Ball: sappreened oy of dismay, 

“ What is it?” asked the girl quickly. 

For a few seconds he did not answer, and then, as she 
insisted, he replied : 

“T have not brought my gun. I am unarmed.” 

For a few more seconds he stared helplessly at the 
approaching wolves, and then, rousing himself as if with 
an effort, he touched tho stranger on the arm. 

“Sir,” he shouted, for it was necessary to shout, with 
the wind whistling round their ears and the sound of 
sledge and hoofs—“sir, are you armed! Have you 
revolver or pistol with you!” 

The stranger looked at him with something very much 
like - smile. he ai Tike 4 

“No, sir,” replied. “Like the majority of m 
unh rmed.” ee - 


appy countrymen, I am una: 8 

The wolves almost cut them off. They reached the track 
at a point the sledge had left only a few seconds before, 
and as oer fell in behind to continue the chase the full 
horror of the situation was evident to the fugitives. They 
could plainly see those hideous, hungry, ghouls, those gaunt 
forms, those cruel eyes, and, above all, the awful look of 
determination, as if they were absolutely certain of their 
Preys however long the chase might be. 

© horses were straining themselves to the utmost, and 
for a while it seemed that the wolves gained very little; 
but Ivan saw no of escape. He knew tho staying 
power of wolves, and he knew that the horses could not 
possibly maintain their speed. The wolves were in such 
numbers that even a gun would have been of little value, 
and he was absolutely unarmed. 

Worse still, he knew that little more than a mile ahcad 
there was a jong hill, which would inevitably check the 
speed of the horses, strain how they might, and that 
would be the end. 

It seemed a | time before the end was reached, 
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PIN-AND-CANDLE AUCTIONS. 

THE custom of letting a close of pasture land in 
the parish of Tatworth, Dorset, by “candle auction 
has just been celebrated, the last bidder before the 
light went out being adjudged the owner for the 
ensuing year. . . 

This is one of those curious old usages in which 
cur forefathers took apparently an especial delight, 
and a variation of which was the pin-and-cand 
auction. A pin was thrust into a candle about an 
inch from the top, and bidding went on until the 
candle was down to the pin, when the latter, of 
course, drop’ into the candlestick, and the last 
bidder was declared to be the purchaser. 

In 1898, at Aldermaston, near Reading, a large 
estate changed hands after this liar fashion, and 
last year a ship was sold in Liverpool by the same 
means. 

Racing auctions, again, used to be very ular, 
and that the custom survives to the nt day was 
proved a few weeks back, when, at Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire, a piece of land wag disposed of in this manner. 
At each bid a boy was started to run to a certain 

blic-house, and the successful bidder was he whose 

id had not been challenged when the last boy re- 
turned. 

Then, too, there are auctions which are dependent 
ya the blasts blown from horns, upon the flight 
of birds, and even upon the blossomings of certain 
flowers. The Dutch auction is, of course, no re 
“auction,” the bids being decreased instead of in- 
creasad. 


— eg 


First Mercuant: “Byers, you always have such a 
pretty typist. Do you select her for her beauty?” 

Second Merchant: “Yes, indeed; it pays. You see, 
before I got on to the scheme my three clerks would 
stay away on the least provocation. Now they have 
all fallen deadly in love with her, and not one of 
them stays away if he can 


although in reality was my & few minutes. The sledge 
slackened its speed as ti hill was reached, and 
simultaneously there seemed to be a movement throughout 
the pack of wolves, as if they knew that the prey was 
ee. Bapiely yer drew Legge’ in their ag 

: en for the time the stranger, who had been 
ask a favour. It is of the utmost importance that I _ regarding the enemy with the same kind of half-smile with 
reach the railway withowg any delay, and there only | which ho had answered Ivan's question, roused himself 
appears to be the sledge you have hired available for the | 4) He clanced ahead at the‘long slope in front of them, 
journey, Can you room for me? . and then called out sharply : ; 

The bridegroom looked doubtful, and the bride flashed | «Driver, is there any chance of our esca ing?” 

. La ce plainly —_— : ap pi There was no reply. Either the driver did not hear, or 
young man had time to answer he shut "the door on the a Sie mane Xo tneeseans the cinen ior: 


" : os “Driver,” called the stranger, more imperatively, “do 
allo bee ~ pare near, and, advancing into the | you hear me? Is there any nee of our Tescaping? J 


ay ae : The driver cast a frightened glance over his shoulder 
I will explain the urgency of the case. As you may | and said: “No. Heaven help wal There is ena 
know, there is an important State ceremony in Moscow in 


ibly help it, for fear 
they looked round when door was ed. 0 ¥ 
‘Pho stranger made a bow that would have done credit iiss " 
to a Frenchman, and his first words were suggestive of 
French influence. : . . 

“A thousand pardons for this intrusion, but I desire to 


the others will get ahead of is 


—.s __ 
AH! THAT’S THE QUESTION. 


Mn. RENTALL was annoyed with Mr. Shorter. It 
was not only that Mr. Shorter never paid his rent— 
though that was bad enough—but he was so extremely 
cool about it. Another Monday morning had come, 
and once more Mr. Shorter was “sorry, but he’d have 
to heg Mr. Rentall to excuse him for the time.” 

The long-suffering landlord’s patience was at last 
worn out. 

“Look here,” he cried, “you’re precious off-handed 
about it; but how on earth do you expect me to live 
if you don’t pay your rent?” 

Mr. Shorter smiled the surprised smile which cheers 


theee days’ time, afd a§-all T mut bs tare. 1am Then I will save you on one condition,” said the 


“ hea ’ . not but exasperates. 
the bearer of a message for the Tsar, and I must deliver Pheigre hig i You mn oD oh oe at ty fhe at “That, my dear sir,” he said softly, “is, to my 
it in person.” . sacred oath you know never to toll anyone how I do it. | thinking, somewhat beside the point. Tho question 


The young man sprang to his feet and saluted. 

“In that case, sir, our sledge is at your service. We 
thought of starting in an hour. Will that be convenient?” 

“TI will be ready,” said the stranger, as he withdrew. 
S Breathe not a word of the secret I have entrusted to 
you. 

So it came to pass that four human begins drawn by 
two horses started out on their journey an hour later. The 
stranger brought nothing with him except a small hand- 
bag, presumably holding his dispatches, for he carried it 
in his hand all the time. He sat silent at the rear of the 
sledge, while the young pee conversed as well as the 
condition of the road would allow. 

After they had covered a number of miles they came to 
4 very wild and forsaken part of the country, where a 
mere track served as a road through snow-covered desola- 
tion. At some distance to the right of the road there 
stretched a forest, the edge of which made an abrupt line 
of dark hue against the whiteness of the snow-covered 
sround. It secmed as if Nature had to give an 
“—s of eag desolation. 

ven the young bride and bridegroom shared in the 
depression, for they became silent as the sledge reached 
this part, and watched the frowning edge of the forest, 


without finding any inspirati . ‘ 
ion tae g any inspiration for a continuance of their 


and menacing sound, 


“Te oft 
should be so near us as this, but the a i 


one mock his words, 

one of the sound, but this time with the answer of a 

ha Tts., Again the horses pl , and the driver applied 

sitet There was no for whip, however. The 

animals knew the danger that was near, and they broke 

the sake lop, which made it difficult for the occupants of 
rw ge to keep their seats. 

oa yl peg gag silence iolloved, and then they 
Ids dark coming 0 f 

ian side, nd spreading out from the Tine of tren like's 

t 


antity of spilled ink. It grew larger and larger, and 


nen 3 
them over the angw, 2 eee and came hastening towards 
. ivan dr i 

nee wit ee bags with a sharp hissing sound. He 


«ese dangenitc ceases oe 
from hee large pack of wolves, evi forced awa 
it usual quarters by extremes o hunger, and, 


Will you swear? Swear that you will tell no one how I 

saved you. Be quick! There is no time to waste.” 

‘ “I aaa said the driver, but hardly knowing what 
e said. 

As if in a dream the young man and his bride repeated 
the words “I swear!” 

In a moment the stranger unfastened his hand-bag, and 
ri from thence a spherical object the size of @ cricket- 

all. 

“Lean right forward,” he shouted. “Keep down as low 
as possible. Now for a test.” 

With the last words he threw the ball of steel into the 
midst of the oncoming wolves. 

There was a vivid flash, a deafening report, and the 
animals were hurled in every direction, as if some 
demoniacal force had been let loose among them. 

Some were blown to pieces, many were killed, and still 
more wounded by that awful = osion. Closely packed 
as they were, a large number had come within the death- 
dealing circle. Those that were unhurt for a 
moment, as if stunned Aa force of the,enemy which 
had attacked them. en the instinct of hunger 
triumphed, and after the manner of their kind they fell 
furiously on the dead and the wounded. 

The sledge reached the top of the hill, and quickened 
its pace as 1t began the descent. The horses still did their 

, and the driver urged them on for some time before 
he realised that the chase had been abandoned. 

The young girl was gazing back in the direction from 
whence Seer Bae come, half dazed by the terror through 
which she passed. It all seemed like a dream to her, 
until she was suddenly aroused by the stranger. He did 
not say a word, but he seemed to be leaning upon her more 
and more heavily, until at last his head was almost 
pillowed on her lap. 

Then, as she caught sight of the deadly pallor of his 
face, she instantly divined the truth. 

“You are hurt!” she exclaimed, bending over him. 

“Yes,” he gasped faintly; “our deliverer struck back at 
me.” 

“Courage!” said Ivan, trying to raise him to a more 
comfortable position. ‘“ We will soon have help for you.” 

“It is useless,” said the stranger still more faintly. 
“ Pain has gone, and I shall be dead in a few minutes.” 

There was silence for a short time, and as they watched 
the face of the stricken man they felt that what he said 
was true. 

“ But the message,” said the girl, with a sudden recollec- 
tion. “ What can we do? The message for the Tsar that 


you had to deliver!” 


Something almost like a smile appeared on the face of 


the dying man, and they just heard his whispored answer : 


“T gave it to the wolves.” 
Tue Enp, 


is, rather, how do you expect me to live if I do?” 


—_~+ jo 
He: “Is oo happy, ’ittle ootsy-wootsy?” 
She: “Oh, so happy! Is topsy-nopsy happy?” 
He: “Oh, sa happ, ” 
She: “What. would topsy-nopsy do if there was no 
ootsy-wootsy in the world?” 
Gruff Voice of a Man in the Bushes: “ Topsy-nopsy 
would be hugging some other girl.” 
—~>to_—_ 


BIOSCOPE TRAGEDIES. 

Tne recent “living picture” fatality at Stoat’s Nest 
Station, on the London and Brighton line, which 
resulted, it will be remembered, in a man named 
Zeitz being killed in what was intended to be a sham 
railway rescue, is not the only tragedy of its kind. 

Some six or seven years back a train collision on 
a very realistic scale was brought off in Texas, U.S.A., 
by a bioscope company, two engines with cars 
attached being started towards one another from points 
several miles apart, both of them, of course, being 
upon the same track. 

Beside the bioscope operators, however, some thou- 
sands of spectators were permitted to be present, and 
a number of these, venturing too close to the scene 
of the “disaster,” were struck by flying fragments of 
wood and metal, some few being killed outright, and 
many more seriously injured. 

Another curious case occurred near New York, at 
the time of the Boer war. A cinematographic repre- 
sentation of the battle of Colenso was being arran 
in a meadow, a number of striking miners being 
hired to represent “Boer” and “Briton” respectively. 
Unluckily, as it happened, there were some blacklegs 
present amongst the ranks of the former, and this 
fact getting to the knowledge of the strikers, a real 
“battle” was presently in » in which iron 
bars, tent poles, and knives were used with deadly 


ect. 

Three killed and over a score dangerously wounded 
was the sum total of the casualties, and the films, 
after all, were useless for the purpose for which they 
had been intended. 

Finally, there is the mysterious case reported a few 
months back from Lodz, in Russian Poland. A 
“faked” representation of a bomb-throwing outrago 
was being photographed, when, in some unexplained 
manner, a real bomb got substituted for the dummy 
one. ‘The onerator and his assistant were both blown 
to bits, as were also three| policemen who were taking 
part in tha scene. 


“The Beetle” in SMITH’S WEEKLY is the best serial now running in or out of London. 


K CHARMING LITTLE ROMANCE BY 
MYMIE S. CLARKE. 


AN ENGAGED GIRL'S DECEPTION 
AND ITS RESULT. 


}HE sun shone in at the window, making every- 
thing in the little room look bright and 
cheerful—everyti.ing except the cecupant of 
the room. Sho sat in one of the et chintz- 
covered chairs holding a letter in her han/], and 
looking the picture of misery. 
“Dearest Kit,” ran the letter, “I'm a wretch tc bother 
you, but can you let me have the £5) you owe me! That 
old pig Clairette has been bothering me. What a nuisance 
money is—when cne hasn't enough of it :—Ever yours, Dr.” 
Kitty Ackroyd dropped the letter, and her eyes travelled 


slowly round the room, which held nearly all t perscnal : had bought it in Paris; he had been there just before 
| 
! 
| 


caught Diana’s eye, and she stop ed to admire it. Tht, 
hesitated. Since the hateful incident of the rin 
not entered the shop; but common sense get the 
sentiment, and after a momentary struggic he said: 

“Come in and look at it. If you like it, Vil get it for 

cu.” 

Mr. Batson himself was in the shop, and he 2} 
curiously at Diana as he directed one of the assis 
bring the pendant. While she was engaged in exc... 
it he drew Bethune aside. 

“You asked me, sir, to find out the name of the lacy 
who was with Miss Ackroyd when she brought ba.x «: iS 


belongings. Looking at them critically, Kitty was obliged | he proposed to her.” So, it being, as Diana said, much | "48" ’ re a 
: 2 pos yes said, n son continued : cnt know 
to confess that, pretty as they were, not ies ag ed saite to go to the best people, to Bateon's they went. ethane yoedes one Ee cans in De aa ot 
worth a ten-pound note, She rose from her <ibtr, th , | *Mir. Batson himself gave Kitty £75 for it, thcugh he | noticed her most particularly.” oo 
fetching her purse, shook its contents, the remains of DEF | shook his head in some misgiving over the whole affair, for For one minute Bethune stood as if petrified ; then. with 
last quarter's allowance, into her lap. Th that ring had been purchased from him by an ardent young | g dry laugh, he swung round and went back to Diana. 
Why had she ever taken to bridge - h ae ai was | man two months petore, and Mr. Bateon’s perspicacity The pendant was chosen and paid for, an i: wo r« 
plain enough—it was gidicu'ous te igi rg t ber intends told him that there was trouble in the wind. until they were in the hansom on fheir way back that 
a dress allowance of £40 ree sek ine ot oarties, | _. When Bob called for Kitty that afternoon to take her to | struck Diana that he was returning very CUEt eIWwere "26 
had three times_as much. oe py vo balls ne ‘ing au an At Home, she pleaded a headache. However, Mrs. | her remarks : iis 
one must, be Beoper! Bog a an ra i “ ‘ae cit | Ackroyd joined her maternal persuasions to Bob's prayers, |“ What's the matter, Bob?” she asked. 
money. At first she had not dane So y, ae Beige and Kitty was obliged to give way, though her headache “Pye something to say to you,” he arswered, “whi. I 
was only since she fell in with Di Mordaunt and her set, | \56 real eno ugh. think halter ba 4 Ct we ae hs a ed, hich 
ctmcalties. piagingetie kagher siskes, Aaeeene aT ott ly passed off smoothly , ape met In a flash she understood: It was Patson, of cons 
: . to revive; but it was with a sigh of re! ief that she fet ¥ e shop’ The char 
Bray en vei! Tosh ad | lok ecg | hee aed on yee il 
at tl is it. B r% iF’ she : ested es bein id held out his hand to help her. At that moment the horse | had risked tco much. Luck had been against ‘ec 
very patiently for it. OM insisted 08) DAS F gave astart; she put out her hand to steady herself, and | Once in the drawing-room, she turned n ay shat 


—why, Ki thing for it but sure! How 4 by : ; 
anEry hee teehee wld Ves mi Sex mother! And Bob—he | brought her fingers sharply in contact with the woodwork | There were no tears or reproaches, for she was wade cf 


would break off their engagement. Kitty wiped away 8 
tear at the thought. Well, it was no use worrying. She 
would go to see Di, and talk it over; perhaps, after all, 
ghe would wait until luck turned. at 
Diana papa er eT smart young pda a eT 
comfortable solitude of a prett ittle flat. ut, with a aed aa! , 
comical sine of 8 rey neat ignelnes | BS 0"0"E, “Atarya ch abe looked Teewed’” She ad 
of her life; she thought it was high time she found another | 42°0' Going too much! Vainly protesting that ce had 
ee < bate . Hs a a Herieand ric eine never felt better in her life sy began slow! to take 
to er bills, for she tastes that svared beyon s sone 2, 
the limite of her nice little income. In the meantime she | off her gloves. Beginning with the left hand, she peeled 


é I : co gem i re it 
beguiled her leisure and augmented her income by dis- | ee ae a = 6 rar o Sf ho oe 
creetly-arranged bridge-parties. Her flat was so quiet and | | ig i tron the eetting, and pg glove came off it fell 


remote from possible incursions of interfering mammas or | ¢¢ the ground and bounded away—a little spot of bright 


of the hansom. 

A minute later she stood safely on the pavement, but 
Bob was all solicitude—he felt sure she h hurt herself. 
Kitty persiated that it was nothing; he was mistaken, and 
she was all right. 

When they came into the brightly-lighted drawing-rcom 


sterner stuff than Kitty. 

“Please don’t let us have ay fuss,” she said celd'y. 
“You've found out everything, I suppose, and there's no 
more to be said.” 

“Only this,” he replied. “Both the Ackroyds and I 
have a large circle of friends in Londen, and a whis;«r, 
as you know, may spread a long way. I'm afraid the 
climate will not a ig with you in future.” 

‘And he was right. Very shortly after she icft for New 
York, where she still plays bridge in a country whese 
hard-headed daughters are more able to look after their 
cwn interests. ; 

Only, after Bethune had r@ained his chambcrs he 
remembered with a grim smile that she had not offered to 
return the pendant. 

* e 


ere one — a favourite rendezvous for her light easily to be seen en the carpet ie tes ese 
‘At the moment of Kitty Ackroyd’s visit her finances a moment Bethune recovered it. He imagine 
were at a low ebb, and she was depending on Kitty's £50 her ane Petpet og bi a to es sig’ ee 
to quiet her importunate dreesmaker. She sprang up with ina airs sepals rt off on the spo take it back to the 
° ee aay a ee eats come. And you don’t itty begged and implored. She couldn't sleep without 
think me a perfect brute? ” she asked, laying her hands her ring. It was too late. She would take it back herself 
on Kitty's shoulders 7 4 the next day. But there was no damping his ardour. She 
Kitty drew back ‘with rather a wan smile. “I don’t should not have to sleep without it, for he would wait 
think you a brute at all. But a6 for paying yoo——” wpe it was replaced. The shop was open until eight 
She finished the sentence with an expressive shrug. o'clock, ol wt ve Bix. eid dor the ati 
Diana’s eycbrows went up till they almost met her that ae Kitty e ha nied | haagest ‘or aT the “ee 
artistically-arranged fringe own Vo soe bad the frome Pages eh giet ny him 
“ ’ ’ i i 90 OY, i. 
eae you don’t mean that you can't raise it, Kit? Your than, shutting herself in her bedroom, she gave way t0 8 
Kitty chook her head. “Oh, papa’s perfectly hopeless! assion of tears. y hadn't s the courage to te 
Marian is always dinning the story of his embarrassments brid ane for the money ? BL had she taken to 
into my head, and congratulating me on having managed rig ; ee it cis gs questions rang 
to get engaged to a ri ch man.” 7 ei ears in ceaseless agp a Ny Adal questions 
Diana clapped her hands triumphantly.“ Why, of i mi rag alongs S aaeanle: bey folly rd 
course, the very thing! What's the good of being engared hoe’ 7 -aahige tbs doe edibly 8 rt time she heard her 
to a millionaire if you can’t get @ paltry £50 out of him mo! Bee hak Go be tock cud : a 
when you want it?’ «, bob has come back, a wants to see you. ‘ 
With a little cry that was almost a sob Kitty interrupted NY ped : moaned Kitty from inside. “I’m il. Tl 
her: “Oh, no, Di! I can't ask him. You don’t know see Nor O-MOXTOWs lied h he 1 iis 
Bcb; he’s 6o strict about Shings like that. He'd give it to Heeger a replied her mother sharply. “You must 
me, I’m sure, but I don’t believe he'd ever k to me | ae ime “ich led . 7 
again. And, oh, Di, I love him so—I daren’t risk it!” a t was a dis ee led, tear-stained Kitty that entered the 
From her point of vantage on the hearthrug Diana TT ethene at eg pogo p ‘ 
regarded her little friend with quizzical amusement. What |), aba — ore the fire staring sendy at, the 
a weak, sentimental little thing she was! What a pity earthrug. When he raised his eyes er it hard 


Three days later Kitty Ackroyd returned from a solitary 
walk in the Kurgarten to the hotel where she and her 
mother were temporarily staying in Wiesbaden. Coming 
into the dark room from the bright sunlight outside, it 
was a minute before she recognised the man who rose fem 
a chair to greet her. 

“Bob!” broke from her lips spontaneously, and befcre 
she knew what he was doing his arms were round her. 

“Can you forgive me, Kitty? ” he murmured in her car, 
“My darling, can you forgive me?” 
nee all she could find to say in answer was: “Oh, 


e e e * 


On one point Kitty was obstinate—her second enzace- 
ment ring was a simple band of silver, “the plaincst and 
cheapest, as she put it, “that Bob could buy.” Yet she 
loves it better than the first. 

‘And there is no bridge-playing in the Bethune househeU. 
eee ieee 


HOW TO DO MORE BUSINESS. 
“Mapa,” began the pedlar, as he opened his red 
satchel, “can I sell you something this morning?” 
“No,” snapped the elderly matton, raising her 
broom ominously, “and you'd better move on.” 
“Just as you like, madam, I was going to offer 
you the test wrinkle remover on earth, but I 
see you don’t necd it.” 

“Ah Fi” 


: "Y | {0 believe that they were the same that d looked into want r . 
= Seite ob Se eet ent eater gil | hers so short & time before, and his voice when he broke ‘And also this wonderful remedy for rest. ring 

At this point her reflections broke off suddenly, as the the silence was equally hard and cold, grey hair to its natural colour, but you have r 
leam of the diamonds in Kitty's engagement ring caught By degrees he made Kitty tell him every thing—excent | US for that’ either.” 


“Why, how kind of you to think so. J——” 


er eye. : : now 
“ Kitty, don’t be a goose!” she cried. “Look at your ring; nothing would persuade her to tell that. “and this little volume, entitled, ‘ How to Remain 


finger—your ring!” Her mother listened self-reproachfully, How had she let | Beautiful for Ever.’ But it would be superflusns 1% 

The girl glanced down at her hands. “My ring, Di?” binge, compe fe ae a pass? What sort of a mother was | offer it to you. Good-day, madam.” 

she aes looking up E aol ag eee sneak culties a Oe alae nor lot in her daughter's diffi- : 4 Come back here. Come back here this is'nt. 
“ , of course. It’s worth far more than . An : 5 . . do not need them, a but I wil? buy them 

of the big shops will buy it.” J | 5 Fi the ond ree pulled himself together with a jerk. | and give them to ne felew in T aiwaca pat ayaze 
“But the ring Bob gave me? What would he say?” m sorry I can’t offer to leave London,” he said, with a | truthfulness.” : 


“Say! Why, he must never kpow. You can get one | dry laugh, “but we need not meet again. There is onl spill ldinnaciis 
J 


made exactly like it in paste, and he will never find out. | ene thing more—the other woman’s name. Won't you te ‘i F P Jet 
You can pay me and I con pay Clairette, and we'll all be | me’. " ‘ Dow’r you feel proud, Mrs. Cumrox, sinc® ro 
bapny ever after.” | regretful intonation. But Kitt daughter married the duke?” ; ; 
Nth shining eyes Kitty regarded the costly pledge of | quitted the house, leaving Kitty weak and tearful, but “Proud!” echoed Mrs. Cumrox. “Not a Lit of it. 
her Boe em, ane 8 e yond hays looked at oe with | He aye mater pag ay ke pemroeieneen that M re eee to ee for fearI shall forget to app" ach 
just such loving eycs if it h n Brummagem ; the fact . mt hounce at Mrs. | the duchess with pro ity.” 
That Bob had ees it to her made it so waluatile in her | and Miss Ackroyd had left for the Continent. , oo 

* * 


sight, — hei a sgmbel of his love for her, and she eithine tok viccuitiiathawie ie 4 a aon wan Sappy was desperately in Jeve with 
wt pa * Fr: rown iscilla. at ex 
But, before half an hour had passed she gave in to | which he pretended not to feel, and there were many Deciae timer’ b! me ie ee iy tei “lay fer 
Diana's stronger will. There was no getting over the fact | people ready to help so eligible a bachelor to forget his | three years.” P sf . . 
tHat she owed the money, and that Diana wanted it; so | wees. Among tie most sympathetic was Mrs. Mordaunt. F eli ‘ “Did he finally win her?” 
unwillingly she eet her scruples on one side. ; | She, so she said, having hos one of Kitty's dearest Eth <h ame nally win her 
Two hours later a hansom deposited a very miserable, | friends, knew all about it. Hadn’t he been too severe? thylle: “No; he ane a 
subdued, and white-faced Kitty on her father’s doorstep. | Though, of course, Kitty was a dreadful little gambler, + _ : 1 keep the 
The third finger of her left band still bore » half-hoop | and so forth, skilfully keeping the wound open, 60 that Hostess’s DaucHTER (trying desperately ae Le 
ring, with the initials “ B.—K.” and a date neatly en raved | she might pour in the oil and wine of her sympathy. conversation going): Did you ever hear the a 
inside it, but the original ring lay snugly in a little box Within six months the papers announced that Robert about the curio dealer who had two skulls of Columns 
in Batson’s shop in Bond Street. Pov thin ai ett to conecle himealf with the widow of | —one when he was a boy and the other men hese 
an was b Mee, Mordeuty ry de por ney oe taken abe ie cock pe Mordaunt. a man?” What i 
ring there. Kitty no idea where i come t happened soon after their engagement assi Fit le: “No; % think I have. What 18 
from, she said; then added vagucly that she “thought | down Bond Street, a glittering pendant paige viadoe it?” nee: en EN eT 


— 


Write and tell ue what you think of this weel’s PEARSON'S. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 16, 1907. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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The Old Bookworm of Farringdon Street. 


e who frequent Farringdon Strect, E.C., 

(70 aly o those a of there, as so many do, in scarch of 

phere Mr. Samuel Willison, second-hand bookstall pro- 

vietor, has long been a familiar figure. He is a little, 

lean-shaven old man of seventy-two, keenly intelligen i 

oad ever ready to talk about the books he has loved so 
well, perhaps too well, all his life.) 


connected with books for nearly sixty 
Rect have been both the blessing and the 


. life. 

waite eam days were spent in a second-hand book- 
shop at Leeds, and as I was of a saving disposition 
1 was eventually able to purchase a business in the 
same line in Upper Street, Islington. - 

I carried on this business for several years, a 
without any great success, ~~ managing to HN an 
ay my way. The fact is 1 was too fond of reading 
the books it was my business to sell, and, conse- 
quently, I got left behind in the race for trade. 

Then I had a rather serious illness, and such little 
fell ave f mitogetiie® ee 

a long story short, I fai was sold up, 

iat drifted into Farringdon Street, where I 
expect to remain until the great author writes “Finis 
to the last of my earthly life. 

However, takin my calling all round, it is far 
from a bad one, for am constantly meeting people 
who, like myself, love books, and the business itself 
is full of surprises. Not always pleasurable, as, for 
example, when I let a book worth more than its 
welght in gold go for a few pence. But that does 
not often happen, for when you have loved and lived 
with books as long as I have you have a pretty 
accurate idea of “what’s what” in the book world. 

WEALTH IN THE TWOPENNY BOX. 


At the same time, only the other day a gentleman 
took a volume of pamphlets out of the “twopenny 
hox,” and next morning he returned and gave me a 
sovereign, saying that one of the pamphlets was a 
Jacobite tract and very scarce. Of course, this was 
good business for me, and I only mention the inci- 
dent to show that, despite all my experience, I may 
entrtain “an angel unawares” in the twopenny box. 
But, as a rule, I pretty well the worth o: what 
1 sell, and my chief business is attending auctions 
and sales in the hope of picking up bargains, and 
sometimes I am lucky. , 

A few months ago I bought a miscellaneous lot of 
hooks for a trifling sum, and ae may imagine m 
delight in discovering in one of them two autograp 
letters of Lord Byron, which I sold for a good price. 
Then, on another occasion, I found in an old book 


connection as I 


a £5 Bank of England note, — that scarcely 
comes under the heading of literary finds. 
Naturally I see a good deal of human nature, and 


I must say I do not always see it at its best. : One 
of my most paying lines is in “ publishers’ re- 
mainders.” You see these books are quite new, and 
are bought to be given away as presents. In this 
way a stingy person can get the credit of giving a 
3s, 6d. book for 9d. or so, and there is a steady 
demand for these “remainders,” especially when the 
published price is stamped on them. 
HUMOUR BY THE BOOKSTALL. 

The long arm of coincidence is often apparent in 
my trade. Some time ago at a house sale I bought 
two odd volumes of Byron’s works, a very old edition. 
A day or two later, one of my es customers 
asked me to try to get him these identical volumes, 
and, of course, he was greatly surprised and delighted 
when I produced them. But his surprise was nothing 
to mine when he turned to the flyleaf and showed me 
his own name there. He had lost or lent (it usually 
cemes to the same thing) the books many years 
before. . 

Humorous incidents sometimes crop up, too. I 
have a youth in my employ who looks after the 
stall when I am away book-hunting, and, although 
he wouldn’t believe it if you told him, there is just 
a little that he does not know about books. 

Tke other day a customer asked him if he had a 
copy of Zola’s “La Terre” (The Earth). “No, sir,” 
he replied, “but here is Geikie’s ‘The Earth,’ very 
much the same thing, sir!” And another time he 
ivessod a gentleman to take George Eliot's “Mill on 
‘he Floss” as a substitute for “Mill on Liberty.” 

On the whole, I am happy and contented, and envy 


ne man, 

Once, however, I did. He was an cld_ book- 
ecller, now dead, who had known Charles Lamb 
as a customer. He described him as a stuttering, 
thambling character, who would stand for half-an- 
our reading a book, and then put the price down 
With a chuckle, and_go away with the book under 
his arm. Ah how I should like to have met the 
author of “Elia”! However, as I say, I have nothing 
. complain of. I am surrounded by dear friends— 
‘coks ; but, of course, the best of friends must part, 
so I am glad to sell them. 


BUYING VILLAGES TO DROWN THEM. 

Ir is not often that an entire village is for sale, 
as Se mae the other day in regard to Scullury, 
in Bucks. Still, the occurrence is not altogether an 
unprecedented one. 

*robably the last occasion of the kind in this 
country was the sale by public auction, in 1901, of 
Melksham, near Trowbridge, a brand-new spa of the 
most approved type, with chalybeate spring, pump- 
room, and casino complete. 

To buy a village in order to drown it sounds funny ; 
yet this is precisely what the Liverpool Corporation 
did with Llanwddyn, a pretty little place situated 
some twenty-five miles from Oswestry, in the Mer 
of the river Vyrmwy. The sale of the village 
place in connection with the new water-works scheme, 
and its site now forms a portion of the bed of the 
vast artificial lake, the construction of which was 
rendered necessary by that enterprise. In much the 
same way some dozen or more villages and hamlets 
were bought and submerged in Egypt in 1900 and 
1901, in connection with the great Nile dam at 
Assouan. , 

Then, too, there was the case of Purdy, a quite 
important little town, with a large number of private 
residences, many. fine shops, a church and parsonage, 
hotel, schools, and a sanitorium. 

Unfortunately for itself, it stood, as did Llanwddyn, 
in a depression that was wanted for a reservoir, 80 
it was purchased outright on behalf of the City of 
New York, and presently blotted out beneath several 
billion gallons of drinking water. 

Of course, there have been, many instances of whole 
villages changing hands in connection with the sales 
of | pei estates, of which they constituted portions ; 
and only a short while ago Lord Strathcona bought 
outright the two islands of Colonsay and Oronsay, in 
a. Hebrides, with the hamlets and crofts situated 
thereon. 


Great Surprises 
in Store for You. 
HOLIDAY 
DOUBLE NUMBER OF 

* PEARSON'S.” 


WHAT’S-HIS-NAME ? 
Tue auctioneer’s hammer had just fallen, and the 
little man whose bid had been accepted smiled joy- 


fully. 

«What name, please?” asked the clerk. And a 
small voice repli , “It’s me.” 

“Quite so!” said the smart clerk; “we are aware 
of that. But what is ‘me’s’ name?” 

“It’s me,” said the same apologetic voice—“ me, you 
know.” 

“Oh, is it?” said the clerk, a fine scorn in his 
tones. “Well, even supposing you’re a foundling, I 
s’pose some sort of name was given you—Brown, Jones, 
or Robinson, eh?” ; . 

“No, it’s me!” said the sad, weary little voice. 

“You're wasting valuable time, sir,” said the 
auctioneer sharply. “If you won’t give your name 
the article must be put up again.” 

“Hard lines!” eaid the little man, with a sigh. 
“Just because my name isn’t Jones or Robinson I 
lose a good, cheap table. Perhaps if I spell my name 

cu’ll like it better: M-e-e—Mee. I’m sorry, gents, 
bat that’s my name.” 

And the smart clerk felt small = to crawl 
through the keyhole of his desk as he booked the pur- 


chase. 
>_——_0C 
INFORMATION, FIRST HAND. 

AN old farmer, saiting recently to a railway com- 
pany’s head office, asked for rates, distance, time, and 
so forth for many important kinds of freight over the 

rincipal lines. The letter probed deep into traftic 

usiness; it was indicative of a keen mind; plainly 
its writer, provided he got fair treatment, would be- 
come a valuable patron of the line. 

So the railway company sent, post haste, one of 
their brightest young traffic agents to see him. The 
agent got off at Lis station and had to walk five miles 
to reach his house. Arriving, with some disappoint- 
ment, at a small farm, the agent took from his bag 
the long list of rates that threq clerks had spent half 
the ni fit in compiling, and he said to the old man: 

“T have come, sir, to answer your recent letier in 
person. Here, in these papers, you will find each 
of your questions treated in detail. May we hope to 
do coma besness with you?” ; 

The farmer looked over the list of answers with a 
grunt of satisfaction. — . 

“You're from the railway company, eh?” he said. 
“Well. you can’t hope for business from me, but 
I’m obliged to you just the same for all this informa- 
tion. It’s for my son. You see, he’s got to take an 
examination next month, and a lot of it will be about 
railways, so I thought I'd get him some facts first 
hand.’ 


By GEORGE GROSSMITH, Junr, 


Yrs, I think there is no doubt that audiences 
to-day are becoming much more critical than they 
used to be, at least, in a certain sense. You must 
not take me to mean that audiences now enforce a 
higher canon of art or demand a higher level of 
instructiveness in thcir relaxations, but they are cer- 
tainly not so easy to amuse as they once were. 

Nor can I say I blame them mysclf for not pre 
ferring instruction to amusement, for surcly most 
people spend quite enough of their lives in thinking 
over serious matters to excuse them for secking 
recreations of a lighter kind in their hours of relaxa- 
tion. 

And, after all, can we seriously say that those 
theatrical pieces which profess to instruct do more 
than puzzle their audiences? Very few plays can 
really claim to add to our fund of knowledge, and I 
do not believe myself that the stage can be success- 
fully made an euoations! medium. Most people do 
not want to be bored with serious discussion at the 
theatre; they go there mcrely to be amused, and 

rsonally I don’t see why they should be blamed 
or it. 

Morcover, though they wish to be amused, they 
are by no means ready to listen to any kind of 
entertainment that is set before them, and in this 
respect I think a great improvement in taste has 
taken place of recent years, 

WHEN THE B.P. WON'T LAUGH. 

Plays were produced ten or more years ago that 
would stand not the slightest chanck of raising even 
a smile to-day, and it is very noteworthy how jokes 
that wera received with roars of applause some years 
ago are now heard in depressing silence. 

We had an instance of this some few years ago, 
when The Linkman was produced at the Gaiety. This 
piece was composed of selections culled from various 
pieces produced at the Gaiety during a period of 
thirty or more years, and it was remarkable how the 
older humour was received with stolid silence, while 
the more modern jokes evoked uproarious laughter. 
Nothing more is needed, I think, to prove that the 
taste of our modern audiences is, indeed, becoming 
more critical. 

Of course, this preference for the modern is often 
largely to be explained by the fact that an audience 
likes its jokes to be topical and does not understand 
the allusions in a play that is out of date. But some- 
thing more, too, is necessary to account for the way in 
which a joke that is at all old generally falls flat. 
What then are the characteristics that make a 
ke successful and amusing? First of all, it should 
ave reference, if possible, to something prominently 
before the minds of the audience, some event of the 
day, for instance, that has loomed large in the public 
eye, or some phase of life that everybody in the 
audience is acquainted with. 

And next a joke should never be too elaborate or 
long drawn out; the point should strike the mind of 
the hearer at once. People do not like to be kept 
waiting for a joke; they prefer to be suddenly sur- 
prised by a crisp and smart remark. 

FAME BY DEGREES. 

It is a peculiar thing that, as regards music, at 
any rate, an audience is seldom or never quick to 
recognise a good thing at once. Thus, nothing leads 
more to the eventual success of a theatrical per- 
formance than a good deal of catchy music, and yet 
the public is invariably slow to appreciate the merits 
of a good song. “ Bedelia,’”’ for instance, which 
created such a furore later on, fell quite flat when 
it was first produced. 

A very fruitful source of annoyance to the theatri- 
cal performer is the variability of his audience. The 
temper of the “house” is always uncertain, and even 

lays that have stood the test of production success- 
ully over and over again have often on occasions 
failed to raise a single laugh. It would seem some- 
times as though an audience was resolutely deter- 
mined to taboo a piece, so moody is the silence 
which so unaccountably pervades the “house.” 

Well, to sum up, I am decidedly of opinion that 
theatrical audiences are harder to amuse to-day than 
they: were ten years ago. Peoplo used to be ready 
to laugh at almost anything, but nowadays I often 
observe a marked [teens in the audicnce until 
they have been really roused. 

I often notice people, for instance, sitting lan- 
guidly sideways in their seats at the beginning of a 
play, and if nothing occurs to interest them, they 
will quietly walk out, while if the play catches their 
attention they will turn round, sit bolt upright, and 
become quite enthusiastic. It is little straws like 
these that show which way the wind is blowing, and 
the fact that people are not so ready to “catch on” 
is a proof that 


from the very . 
he ‘ a aw 4 i 
they are becom- 


start nowadays 
ing more critical. “ a 


If you mise the first instalment of “The Beatle” in the Whiteun SMITH’S WEEKLY, you'll regret it. 
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POWERFUL SERIAL STORY. . BEGIN IT TO-DAY. 


HE FATAL ACE. 


- « By ARTHUR APPLIN. = = 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. CHAPTER TEN. | Vansittart had nothing to recommend him except ,ood 
Into the Sea Again. looks and a certain veneer—manners that pass for perfect 


F : - - amongst either second-rate or unobservant te. Now, 
Bicuanp Rusmpex and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the | _ Rusmpen strained his eyes through the yellow gloom. | #0 Se af tha ‘Wakil ‘citink wave wociced thot, ke ae iad 


daughter of Colonel Brabant. : He could dimly decipher the title the author here and majority of is are menomdcate ‘Or. withered; 
Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions there ; it increased his wonder—Longfellow, Jack London, abe Vansittart iodicall 


P res hen Sinclair appeared riodically 
. y are co Dickens, Rudyard Kipling ! RS ite tai ES tashionabla ‘citic, 
since boyhood. Richard is good-natured, clumsy, tall and | “ «7 ain't areas etding,” the skipper continned almost | 18 the fashionable quarters of the fashionable citiss 
strong, a failure except where sport is concerned; Guy is logeti , stand it, and I've got to | Of the. wor d, was accepted and tolerated b; 
hands a Sa : iene hundied. & yeas then Yea my  s agar thin "ao cadden his | even nice people. He generally had plenty ot 
dsome and brainy. Richard existe on two hunc cep m wide open for other thi art h y abin | Money, was an excellent conversationalist, and knew or 
year—and expectations; Guy earns a comfortable income | roice dropped to a whisper and he stared across the cabin | i) vented more amusing scandals than any man or wonan 
at engineering. trig Spee te Se Oe pat hieely eT living. The women ifkea him because made love ~ 
Gay tains xtage om the sooth coat of Corral Ss |sitdown hee alone and plot a book, Bul pecepe Jos | gover ae anU nh wiehe = alain 
order carry out some ba . , ion’t believe i ta?” ! -, Ae 
Rushden stays, with him. During a fight the refractory Dick Bashden groaned : “I believe in—devils ! ” earn a eee ae Lacey) bys 
balloon —— Rae Bs po, and the aeronauts make the - ‘Yes, So does Kipling there; I suppose you've heard | (2, re a pi as oy, are ystery er 
acquaintance of Mo! nt. ; : of him?” timen - said. - 
sey both lonen: Gehan Milne Sot si EARUEAIBE “Yes, and reed him too, and more sxthone ties you'll | tor long pe gg ene ee 
part of 10. , ever read or hear of though you live another forty years. . : ? : aie a 
Since they were boys they have allowed luck to decide | | ‘The skipper pulled s book Tee feted the ahale ad toneed! | Taree oe Me mks Beh, eee tained, bho on 
See ees thi = pl Leia of their Ties: it to Rushden. “Give us a bit of him now. I ain't opened | created solely for its amusement. He was a mild excite. 
Each 7 to draw a card, and the Se ee a rutaits ani ace | 2 Dock foc monthes I sin't Bad the heect—anct since she— | ment, to be wedged in between bridge or the latest ballet. 
has the privilege of first proposing to Molli 


: id tages ‘fie of Ws went off!” An apperatiff before dinner, or a tonic after supper. “i 
The fatal ace comes to Dick, an te ollie of his 


Rushden picked up the book, not to read it, but with | Course, occasionally, there were strange and unpleasant 
rumours about the man, the way he made his money and 
the way he spent it; but they never lived long in his 
presence, for he always had something better and bittcrer 
to relate about somebody else. 

The London season was in full swing, but as yet no 
one had seen Vansittart, and one glorious June morning, as 
the world of frills flowed to St. George’s Church, to flutter 
congratulatory wings round the nuptials of the Earl of 
Westingham and his beautiful, though unknown, bride, 
women discussed his peulonees absence excitedly. 

“ Perhaps he’s got married !” 

“Or unmarried! You forget that wonderful little yacht 
of his. A man with a yacht has a wife in every port.” 

The fashionable church was filled; there was scarcely 
room to press another model of Worth or Paquin or 
Romney into the pews already overflowing with triumphant 
billows of multi-coloured petticoats. 

_The bridegroom was already in his place looking very 
rich, very pale, but, as Lady Georgina Maplestock said, 
very determined. Presently the bride arrived looking 
eanely a sg but less determined, though radiantly beau- 
tiful. The men said—those few unfortunates who had 
been dragged there by their stronger halves—that 
she was the most beautiful bride that had ever trodden tho 
red carpet of St. George's. 

“Poor thing!” whispered mothers, whose matrimonial 
forests were in the sere and yellow. 

“Lucky little cat!” whispered daughters, who had been 
reared, mentally and matrimonially, on the advertisement 
sheets of the QueEn. 

The men said—hardly worth repeating perhaps; but 
doubtless many wished they had wai awhile before 
plunging their hands into social bran-pie where Inve 
1s puppcaed to be wrapped up in little bundles of lingerie, 
but where blanks somehow seem to exceed the prizes to 
an alarming extent. 

Just as service commenced, a man passing throuch 
Hanover Square, interested, doubtless, in the blaze of 
motors, car , red c , and footmen, stopped io ask 
a policeman who was the latest victim to social etiquette. 

he policeman, being popular in Hanover Square. wie? 
stood, and informed the stranger—whom he fancied he 
knew by sight—“That the H’earl of Westingham “1s 
marrying the only daughter of Colonel Brabant, of Tho 

Towers, Cornwall. The affair of the season, sir; you may 
remember there was a lot of excitement over a year 149 
about the Westin; title and estates?” 


the intention of hurling it at its owner. But the skipper’s 
last words changed his intentions. 

The evil, thin-lipped, ferret-faced little man had a soft 
spot somewhere. Once he had loved something; some- 

ing, too, in the shape of a woman; something, doubtless 
as evil and foul-mouthed as himself; bat still he had 
loved her, and, most miraculous, he had evidently taught 
her to read to him, and to read the thoughts of clean, 
powerful men! Rushden turned the leaves of the book 
thoughtfully. His thoughts, like lightning, flew home, to 
Mollie, the woman he had loved—and lost. 

Whilst there is life there is hope, and that bottle of 
cheap spirit on the table before him roused both life and 
hope. And the skipper, that strange, horrible, human 
enigma. . . . 

“Go on, read us a bit; you're educated, though I guess 
you cent ee no matter a as 

artly to time out of curiosity, Rushden 
opened the book and oie J m 


“Said England unto Pharaoh, ‘I must make a man of you, 
That will stand upon his feet and play the game; 

That will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian ought to do.’ 
And she sent old Pharaoh Sergeant What’sisname. 

It was not a duke nor earl, nor yet a viscount— 
It was not a big brass general that came; 

But a man in khaki kit who could handle men a bit, 
With his bedding labelled Sergeant What’sisname. 


We hoes ~ dirt in handfuls for to save our daily 
read, 
Which we have to buy from those who hate us most, 
And we must not raise the money where the Sergeant 
raised the dead, 
And it’s wrong and bad and dangerous to boast. 
But he did it on the cheap and on quiet, 
And he’s not allowed to forward any claim— 
Though he drilled a black man white, though he made 
@ mummy fight, 
He will still continue Sergeant What'sisname— 
Private, corporal, colour-sergeant, and instructor— 
But the everlasting miracle’s the same!” 
Rushden ceased reading and closed the book. There was 
silence for a long time; only now and then the strange 
soothing, whispering sough of the sea as the ship rose to 
a breaking billow. 
The skipper's cigar had gone out; he re-lit it. “Yes, you 
can read,” he said slowly at last. “I wonder what you 


love. ry 

Good Fortune, who usually frowned on him, completely 
changes. Besides bein accepted by Mollie, his expecta- 
tions are realised. consumptive young man who 
stood between him _ the title and estate of Lord 
Westingham sudd ies. . 

Dick journeys to mn to see about his inheritance. 
On his return he sees Guy and Mollie sailing the air. 
He ascends with them, a storm arises, which blows 
out towards the Atlantic Ocean. And night comes on. 

The balloon sinks postr until Squirl discovers that 
they are only a few feet above the water. All the ballast 
has been thrown out. There is only one way to make 
the monster rise. Either Guy or Dick will have to jump 
out or the balloon and its occupants will ish. 

‘When Mollie learns of their predicament she faints. 

Again the two chums agree that Luck shall decide. Just 
as the are about to toss a coin to settle which shall sacri- 
fice his life, Beat afraid of losing, tells Rushden that 
in his absence Mollie has learned to love him (Squirl), and 
never really loved Rushden at all. 

‘When Dick hears this he clambers over the car towards 


the rope. To him life is not worth living now. The 
suspicious look on his cousin’s face, however, makes him 
attempt to climb back into the car. But Guy batters his 
fingera with a wrench, and he lets go. Then the aerial 
monster soars upwards. When Mollie regains conscious- 
ness she secs that Dick is missing, and is greatly alarmed. 

Guy tells of their narrow eacepe, and lies once more. 
He says that Rushden and himself tossed to decide which 
should make the sacrifice. Although he won, he says, he 
wished to leave Mollie her lover, and would have gone over 
the side had not Rushden reminded him that he was the 
only one who could manage the balloon. 

hen, at an inappropriate moment, Squirl confesses his 

love for Mollie, who tells him that the respect she once 
bore him has turned to hate. 

The false friend, however, will not be baulked, and 
declares that he will keep Mollie up in the air until she 
agrees to become his wife. His threat having no effect, 
a viler one is made, and Mollie succumbs. 

uirl, having achieved his om, the balloon begins 

to descend. They alight in a field, and a settee carter 
drives them to Co rabant’s residence. Mollie's father 
is overiorst at the safe return of the idol of his eye, and 


Squirl tells him the same fictitious tale that he had told 
SPiite. The Colonel believes it. 


‘After some time has elapsed Guy comes into the | Tally are?” The stranger s , but quickly recovered his com: 
Westi chant estates. He reminds Mollie of her promise, “T have told you.” acs . «The I remember—some! ,” he said slowly. 
and ough she ises that in henour bound she will | , The skipper shook his head. “TI like my fairy tales in| . e present H’earl,” continued the policeman, “I don't 
have to marry him, the doés not respond to his tender ae f nack Vel - ; i. sightly Fave a ~ ce ag me eae pag He Was VeTy 

; im i : sad n I re rai : it’ iry- y con ar, bu only relative alive. 
advances. Her distaste for him increases every day just I've told you.” a paraiso Prove its no fairy-tale | 47°F Brabant well,” das ae se Pad er tiese ain't 


no mistake about her beauty, and we get rid of some 
beautiful ladies here, I can tell you, sir!” 

Sinclair Vansittart grinned and turned away. It was 
only a coincidence, of course, a uliar one—quite 4 
poses one—that the moment he should land in Lonon 

should run against a Westingham ! aig 

“T think I'll go in and have a look at the happy p2'", 
he yawned. 7 

“Unless youre got a card, I’m afraid you won't so mich 
as get inside the door,” the Social-Bureau-in-Blue replied. 
Perhaps he knew Vansittart’s face, but he didn't knw 


The skipper pursed up his lips and slowly shook his 
head. “You won’t never reach Valparaiso, young man. 
It ain't no use getting excited. I've taken a fancy to you, 
so I'll ite you the straight tip : It'll be far better for you 


as‘his love gore etronger. 

When Dick drops from the balloon the cold water braces 
him up for a time, but later he gets exhausted. On coming 
to his senses he finds himself in the luxurious cabin of a 


ewe) out from this cabin and just slip quietly over- 
“What do you mean!” Rushden 


yacht. 5 : 
The yachtsman hears his ra and scoffs at it. He 
“TI mean I've got, unfortunately, to obey my orders. 


refers to the magnificent Westingham diamonds that -Dick 
had intended to present to Mollie, and suggests that they 
are theproceeds of a robbery. 

Pestered by his goog questiéns, Dick falls asleep. 
He is in a state of coma for days, and when at last 
does awake he finds himself in an evil-smelling bunk 
listening to the profanities, in half a dozen languages, 
of half a dozen rough sailors. 

He interviews the captain of the vessel, and from the 
man’s remarks learns that he has been “shanghaied.” The 
destination of the boat is Valparaiso, and six months will 
pass before they reach it. 5 

The vo ae is full of incident. The skipper brutall 
ill-treats Dic , who in his weak state cannot defend himself. 
He refuses to believe Dick's identity. One day after a 
course of ill-treatment Dick is slowly recovering in the 
pie cubin, when the skipper points to some books 


The swarthy, iron-faced man, whose age could not be 
told by his fooks, calmly pushed his way throngh the 
gaping crowd, mounted the red carpeted steps, an . after 
a short conversation with an official, was obsequious!y 
ushered through the great door. : 

He drew a deep breath as he entered, and his eyes 
flashed strangely; an illusive, sensuous perfume greeted 
him, too delicate to be overpowering, yet too subtle and 
clinging to be disregarded. The perfume of powder, of 
scented lace and linen; a strange odour of sanctity mingled 
with the delirious perfume of a Vienna ballroom. 

Delightfully dangerous, especially after the wild, clean 
scent of the sea that had filled Vansittart’s lungs for 5° 


“Yes, to break your heart, to put you in the way of 
cocking or getting aig peng lose 
Ou , I'm sorry, because I’ve taken 

Lategd but a job’s a job, ao hat can I do?” le Se 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Enter Sinclair Vansittart. 
Srncratrn VANSITTART was & mys even to the f 
ee who knew him, and no one ne him well exoept 
perhaps a few very young, or very old, women, who were 
more interested in mystery or romance than suffrage. 


asks him if he has ever read any of them, 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 
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many months. He edged his wa into a corner, but on 
fither side of him gaudy human flowers surged eagerly to 
and fro, their necks craned and their eyes fastened in the 
direction of the altar rails. Vansittart had arrived just in 
time to be, as he expressed it, “in at the death ! : 

‘A worthy and we -fed bishop had, for the very last time, 
demanded that if anyone knew just cause or im diment 
he should speak! In the pause that followed, there was 
sarcely a member of the huge congregation who didn’t 
experience a a childish, nervous desire to stand 

is : “ 'o.” 

Speer Vansittart then, that he had at last solved the 
mystery of the feminine Juggernaut-like joy in attending a 
marriage setvice 5 they were animated by the same feelings 
a; those that. took men and women, youths and maidens, 
otherwise modest and refined, to watch the lion tamer enter 
the beasts’ cage and play dangerous tricks with them. 
For there was always the ‘odd chance that one day a lion 
would rise up in his wrath and destroy his torturer; and 
in church, too, there was always the same odd chance 
that one day somebody would forbid the banns—and then, 
what joy. How the geese could cackle, and Mrs. Grundy 
rend her rags. A woman’s honour and passion betrayed 
and torn to ribbons would be a far more exciting and 
hiodthirsty sport to witness than the mauling of a mere 
Hot cake Earl of Westingham was married without any 
dificulty. No one said anything except the bishop. and 
he, of course, was paid to exhort the young couple to 
ive honourably and happily together, and so fort and 
s) on; to remember marriage was not a pleasure, but a 
business—as if anybody were allowed to forget that 
nowadays! And eventually the organ roared the same old 
marriage tune, and the bells rang out the same old peal, 
disturbing honest men at their work, and dishonest. women 
at their play. And motors hooted, ard horses plunged, and 
servants swore, and policemen yawned. . 

‘And the high-heeled, silk-stockinged legs tottled with 
their hundred-guinea gowns up long flights of stairs to be 
criticised and torn, whilst their owners drank dry cham- 
pagne they didn’t like, and expressed wishes they didn’t 
feel. 

‘And Vansittart, the uninvited guest, followed where 
they led. Without much difficulty he found a charming 
woman who was only too glad to pick up the threads of his 
ronantic friendship and take him to Berkeley Square that 
he might dance attendance on her at the reception. 

“Shall I introduce you to the bridegroom ?” 

Vansittart shook his head. ‘No thanks, I only want to 
see him, to look at him, to take a mental photograph.” 

“But he’s a very useful man to know,” the lady 
insisted ; “rolling in money, which, I believe, he means to 
spend.” 

 Vansittatt nodded appreciatively, and as scon as the 
move or less happy pair had driven away, he took leave of 
his hostess of the moment. 

“I'd like to know where they'll spend their honeymccn,” 
he said before he left her. ‘Do you happen to know?” 

So she informed him, with evident pride in her_know- 
ledge, that there was no honeymoon. “So extraordinary ; 
it looks as if they were fearfully in love, doesn’t it, geing 
straight down to that dreadful, big, lonely West House? 
The thought of it makes me shiver!” 

Very much in love or very much out of love! was Van- 
sittart’s comment. He walked to Scott's, and indulged in 
a lobster and a small bottle of hock to take the taste of 
the champagne out of his mouth; then he called a cab and 
drove to Radford Court Mansions. 

“I don’t think Mrs. Cappy’s at home,” the servant said, 
unable to place her visitor. 

_ “Kindly make certain, then,” Vansittart replied, walking 
into the hall; “there's my card.” 

A Pape of minutes later he was in the drawing-rcom, 
slightly different from the one he had just left in Berkeley 
Square. It was a queer little room, but, taking into con- 
sideration that it belon ed to a woman, it was remarkable 
for its comfort and its fesuty, Very little furniture, very 
old and very comfortable; very few pictures, either copies 
of the old, or an odd reproduction here and there of 
modern masters who were not pot-boilers; two or three 
pieces of china, a bust in bronze, silver candlesticks, and 
some flowers. That was the room! ‘ 

There was one photograph, that was all, and that was 
not of an actress or actor. Remarkable! Only one photo- 
graph impressive and impressing, the idea that the woman 
=p d possess no friends, no relatives, no one she loved or 
tebe aie ee this one strange, ugly, little being in 

A queer, little, thin-lipped, ferret-faced man, with 
ffeculer,, though not too plead, eyes, and irregular and 

he woman was not like her room, save that perh 
she possessed the same refreshing an ee rhaps 

* z ‘ g and remarkable sim- 
nn ae rather ike a reed, or like a streak of 
bat sero en i bd iim bat aver angnles, very tall 
somehow seemed ba like the deen 5, in math eyes that 
brows finely lined and brown, with hair quite dark. ‘There 

me : 
wasn’t like § witigdcoe ete nee: — en th ee 
shops, in the theat ees in streets or in the work- 
she could be li atres, or in the ballrooms; the only thing 
ina little magenta was one of those wild birds hun 
It was as if the alana iegl biona i ihe Ae 
wild, wide seas, and she had lown her inland from the 

She was pale now; the citi ne asad On 
wealth and warner 3 the cities had robbed her blocd of its 

“You!” she said, giving both her hand 
“y to Vansittart ; 

you at last! I tho . nds Vani ; 

“Are you disapponted? i Bees 206 you egeity 
glad, oh, whe, Stid slowly and thoughtfully. *No—I am 
sea, T can Jeni ay glad. You've come straight from the 
ave you near mh Gute T here — eed gre iy Ra 
fer taking me away trom hi a t dan stopped hating on 

~on Lieke seer im anc dumping me here." 

y ana comfortable enough,” Vansittart 


“tinned, “and you ; 
Whom have FON made happe have ch EE Var ee 


No i 
one, not even myself.” Her expression changed as 


she curled herself up on a footstool on the floor and looked 
at Vansittart. “You are a coward, you know.” 
He abrogated his shoulders. “You're a woman.” 
‘ She laug ed softly. “ Yes, and a wild one, too—but you 

lon't understand me. Because I was wild, you thought, I 
suppose, that when I was thrown on my own resources I 
should do the usual thing and get on in the usual way. 
Don’t you realise that freedom is thing I care for, above 
all things?” 

“How have you lived?” he asked carelessly; “I don’t 

quite see you as an economist.” 
,, She stretched out her hand, picked up a book, and gave 
it to him. “That came out yesterday. After you had 
gone I thought I would write about the sea, my thoughts, 
and things that had happened that men who live in cities 
don’t dream happen 3a ae bought it and published it 
daily, and then this publisher took it. I have made 
three hundred pounds.” 

Vansittart bent towards her and let his fingers lightly 
caress her hair. “You are something of a genius, Talma; 
and I want you to help me. I think I’ve tumbled across 
a mystery—one with money in it, of course—a mystery 
of the sea, too!” 

She started, her eyes grew bright and intense, filled with 
oe longing. 

“ Now, pull your cushion quite close up to my chair, sit 
quietly, and listen.” He laughed softly as he laid his 
hands on her shoulder. “Thank Heaven I can tell you, 
= you are that remarkable being, a woman without a 

mgue!” 
“Ts it something horrible?” she whispered. 
_ Vansittart smiled. “It has an element of horror in 
it, doubtless. But Then every man and woman living 
have the elements of horror in their composition. This 
horror came out of the sea——” : 

_As he spoke he slid his hand into a secret pocket beneath 
his coat, and pulled out the diamond necklace. 


CHAPTER TWELVE, 
Probing the Puzzle. 


Tatma looked at the jewels coldly, as coldly as they 
gazed at her, though their eyes sparkled brightly with all 
the colours of the rainbow, without passion, yet evilly. 
The woman fingered them thoughtfully, critically, as if 
weighing their value or trying to guess who had once 
owned and worn them; on what white, cold breast those 
cold, white stones had rested, chilling their possessor’s 
heart by the very burden of their value. 

Perhaps Talma’s thoughts found an echo in Vansittart’s 
brain. He saw in an instant that the jewels had no 
fascination for her, and it struck him, then, how true 
and how strange it was that the women who craved these 
baubles and smothered themselves in jewels were at heart 
always cold, passionless, loveless. 

Taking the necklace out of Talma’s hand, he gently 
fastened it. around her neck, and, picking up a mirror from 
the table. held it before her. 

“Would you like them?” he laughed. 

She lcoked at her reflection, considering the question, or 
the offer, calmly. Then she shook her head. “I don’t 
think so, and ey not strung around my neck like 
that. They are so bright and hard and cold, aren’t 
they 7" 

Vansittart shrugged his shoulders, and, unclasping the 
necklace, tossed it to and ivo in his hands. “ Most women 
would sell their souls for this bauble!” 

Talma nodded, and her eyes grew very green. “I know; 
I wish they made me feel something, but they leave me as 
ccld as they are themselves.” 

“There's the joy of possession,” Vansittart suggested ; 
“and of possessing what others can’t possess! Doesn’t that 
appeal to you?” 

“The joy of possession, yes—but the possession of some- 
thing human, warm, loving—the possession of hate or fear; 
joy and sorrow—anything one could feel and hug to one’s 
reast, anything real. But those things!”—she pointed 
contemptuously to the stones and shook her head. “ Where 
did you get them?” 

“J have told you,” he replied, handing them back to 
her; “they came out of the sea, out of your beloved 
sea.” 

She pressed them against her face then, almost tenderly, 
as if they brought the savour of the salt ocean with them. 

“The sea gave up its dead,” Vansittart continued. 

She nodded her head. “I guessed that.” 

Vansittart rested his face between his hands and stared 
curiously at her. “It’s funny why you haven't yet learnt 
to ferr death, or anything he sends you.” 

“T used to meet him every,day,” she said simply. “Tell 
me, who was she, this woman the sea gave up to 
‘ou ? ” 

Vansittart rose, walked to the window, and looked 
across the square, drumming his fingers on the glass. “It 
wasn’t a woman, it was a man,” he said slowly after 
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awhile; “a common thief, I imagine, though, perhaps I 
should say, an uncommon one! He was fring when I 
age him up, and he told me some garbled story before 
e died; but I’ve got an idea that, to-day, I tumbled 
across the rightful owner.” 5 
Then you'll return it,” she said simply. 

Vansittart didn’t reply ; he continued to drum his fingers 
on the window pane. After awhile he lit a cigarette, and 
smoked contemplatively, whilst a uliar smile spread 
over his rather sinister features. “Bo you know, Talma, 
I think there’s some mystery about that necklace; 1 want 
you to help me find out what it is. That poor, dying fool 
the waves washed to my boat in the storm knew more 
than he cared to say. He was an ill-dressed. broken-down- 
looking oaf, but he called himself Westingham. Now, I 
attended Westingham’'s marriage at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, this morning—by chance—and afterwards the 
reception at Berkeley Square, where a kind and virtuous 
lady told me all sorts of strange stories about the marriage, 
which set me thinking.” 

“Do you believe what kind and virtuous women say?” 

he question was asked in all sincerity, and Vansittart 
chuckled. 

“TI believe nothing, but I listen to everything,” he 
replied. “I have had no luck lately, that’s why I haven't 
shown my face here for so long.” 
mate mean there are not so many fools sailing on the 

He nodded, and slipped the necklace back into bis 
Spon “I want money badly; I want a lot; you can 
elp me and you can go shares.” 

alma didn’t move from her footstool on the floor, but 
she sighed softly and stared into space. “Yes, I want 
money, too, just enough money to take me back to the sca. 
Van, have you seen Cappy lately?” 

Vansittart nodded. “Not so long ago. Surely your 
heart's not aching to return to that foul-mouthed little 
brute’s dirty tramp steamer, is it?” 

Talma rose then, and, leaning her elbows on the piano, 
gazed at the photograph in the silver frame. “He was 
my mate,” she said softly. “Lately I’ve fancied I’ve 
heard him calling me across the waters.” 

“If I hadn't rescued you, he'd have killed you long ago.” 

_.“ Poor old Cappy. I don't think he is quite human, he's 
like one of the wild things that come up with the storm-— 
and I want the storm again, Van; I want. to hear the 
shrieking of the wind, the moaning of the waves; I want 
to be tossed hither and thither; I want to be beaten and 
driven.” 

Vansittart laughed. “ Well, are you going to help me?” 

“ Of course; it’s clean work, isn’t it?” 

Stn Cleaner than he would give you if you went back to 

im. 

Talma sank on to her cushion again; her eyes took a 
deeper colour, changed with her thoughts, as the sea 
changes with its moods. She ran her fingers through her 
hair, unconsciously loosening the pins; and strand by 
strand it uncurled and fell across her shoulders, her back, 
and her breast, drenching and covering her like waves of 
brown water. Her eyes were almost blue now, her lips 
parted, her breath came quickly. 

“T think I would do almost anything to go back again,” 
she said, speaking quickly; “ for, at sea, there are no laws 
to trammel and control one; there one obeys whatever 
instincts arise here”—striking her breast s ly ; “there, 
no thoughts of right and wrong come to terrify one. But 
here—here I feel frightened lest I do secnatiing wrong, 
lest unintentionally I hurt or destroy.” 

Vansittart bent down and lifted some of that long, won- 
derful hair in his hand ; it was as if it possessed a separate 
life of its own; it and curled and twisted round 
his fingers like a snake. “You needn't worry,” he whis- 
pered, “I want you to remain just where you are, to be 
vealy to act directly you hear from me.” 

“You are off ae 

“Not out of England. I’m following Westingham to- 
night.” He sat down at the bureau and wrote quickly. 
“Now listen, here are two cables—both to your dear 
skipper, by the way—one labelled A, and the other B. It 
mayn’t be necessary for either to go, but if it is, I shall 
telegraph to you which to send. and then don’t lose an 
instant in getting it off! Meanwhile, run round London, 
do the restaurants and theatres. find out all you can about 
the Earl of Westingham’s new!v-made hride.” 

He rose from the bureau, held cut his hands, and kissed 
her. “I’m sorry I can't stay, I am really sorry ’—some- 
thing that might have been love, passion, or affection 

leamed in his inscrutable eyes for an instant—“ but 

usiness first !” : 

“But I, how am I to find out what you want?” Talma 
stammered. Z . 

“Surely you are not still a child,” he answered roughly 
as he strode into the hall. “London's taught you some- 
thing, hasn’t it, if only that a beautiful woman can find 
out anything she desires, if she goes the right way to work? 
Do what I’ve asked you, it won't be difficult ; people love 
to chatter—and then the sea and its fulness thereof shall 
be yours again!” . 

ear, so far, was quite unknown to Talma; but consterna- 
tion and doubt filled her heart as soon as she was alone. 
She shuddered now as she thought of those cold, evil, price- 
less stones Vansittart had clasped so lightly around her 
neck. The shudder wasn’t born of the fact. that they had 
been, as it were, a legacy of the dead; nor because of the 
fact that they were the booty of a thief. There was some- 
thing unwholesome, fiendish about them. They were not 
beautiful, they were just valuable—sinfully so. And from 
them evil would spring, she felt sure of that; the sea had 
given them up, the inscrutable sea that gives nothing with- 
out demanding terrible toll in return. 

Obedient, but ignorant how to obey, Talma bound her 
long, living hair, as full of strange colours as her eyes, and 
dressed herself slowly and carefully, taking a keen, whole- 
some pleasure in the adornment of her body; then when 
she was ready ran downstairs into the square and 
walked in her evening gown, bare headed, through Radford 
Place. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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DRUDGERY | SAVE MAN. 


BY THE AIR, 


*Arm—nothing but air!” That is what you may 
say to me, but perhaps you don’t know how useful 


All this I do when in a compressed state. When 
compressed I can be used in mines and_ tunnels 
where steam would be impossible, and electricity un- 
safe. Down in mines I drive drills and picks, and 
cut = enormous masses of coal. 

I do most of the rivetting necessary in buildin 
ships, bridges, and boilers. man takes in his han 
a small tool looking like a cumbersome form of pistol. 
He holds the muzzle on the work to be hammered, and 
then presses a trigger, which admits me to the tool. 

250 STROKES A MINUTE. 

At once a ram of metal sirikes out from the mouth, 
rushing in and out at a high speed; so, with a con- 
tinuous zip, zip, I rapidly close up the heads of 
rivets. Some of these pneumatic hammers, as they 
are called, make as many as 250 strokes a minute. 
In other forms of tools 1 am used in chipping metals, 
in cutting pieces of rough metal, and in caulking 
tanks and ships. 

Thus, you will see that by my aid man is saved 
much muscular drudgery ; he simply has to use skill 
in puiding the tool. I can do all that steam can do, 
witheut giving any heat, and I can also do 
much that steam cannot do. I can be used 
in extremely small tools, and can even be 
used in inserting gold into the cavity of a tooth, 
as well as be used in driving a blacksmith’s hammer. 

I am of great use in moving water ballast from 
ona part to another on board ship, while in chemical 
works I raise liquids so corrosive that no ordinary 

- power can be employed. In lifting liquids and 
sewage there is no necessity to use any valves or 
moving parts; I simply exert my force and lift up 
the stuff. 

Jy the aid of more complicated machinery I am 
wu to lift oils from wells thousands of feet deep, 
quite as easily as I spray scent on a lady’s handker- 
chief. By methods very little more complicated than 
the lady’s spray I can free the foliage of an orchard 
from blight, and can feed a furnace with solid fuel. 

As a sculptor, I am of great use in carving’ granite, 
and in doing delicate work in wood. Lately I have 
been much used in cutting channels in sandy and 
muddy watercourses, by stirring up the muddy deposits 
at the bottom. 

As a painter I am used to blow paint into wood- 
work with such force that the paint penetrates much 
further into the material than if laid on by hand. 
At the same time, it reaches the nooks and crannies, 
which are en by a brush. By this means 
I protect wood from the ravages of damp and decay. 

ALWAYS READY FOR WORK. 

By driving a blast of sand against glass I can 
rapidly roughen its surface, while in a similar way 
I can trim stone and scour castings. More than 
this, I can cause the sand rapidly to pierce materials 
harder than itself, such as toughened steel. I am 
of great use in removing scales from boilers, and 
paint and rust from steel structures, in renewing the 
surfaces of files and rasps, and in cleansing metallic 
surfaces for the welder. Besides this I am of great use 
in rapidly freeing stone buildings from dirt and dust. 

In the largest stone quarry in the world I have 
entirely vag TPS steam, and I am now used in order 
to do the drilling, hoisting, pumping, sawing, and 
grinding, and for no end of other Rerpores. With 
me there is no getting up steam; am ready to 
work at an instant’s notice, and to work at full 
pressure without @ moment’s delay. Moreover, I can 
travel for many miles without losing power. 

In railway journeys I safeguard you as no other 
power can. I actuate the Westinghouse brake, by 
means of which a train in rapid motion may be 
spoe in the shortest possible time. 

another form, acting on a vacuum, I am of 
great use in carrying letters long distances, and in 
carrying small parcels from one [oo of a shop 
to another. At the same time, I can remove dust 
and dirt in the most thorough manner. 

A specially shaped tool is placed over pictures, up- 
holsteries, carpets, and what not, and in a rapid 
manner tho dust and dirt is dr, ont without 
stirring up other dust and dirt. In twelve seconds 
I can remove a pound of fine flour from a thick 
carpet without leaving one visible particle. So it 
is that I can be used to cleanse carpets while they 
are in position, and thus I am of great assistance in 
prevevting the carriage of disease. 
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THE CONDUCTOR SCORED. — 
“I'vz got nothing else, and you'll have to take it, 
said the uential little man in the tramcar. 
“But we ain't supposed to change half-sovereigns, 
said the conductor. 
“Can’t help that,” said the passenger ; “you'll have 
to find change, that’s all. I’m not cong get off. 
A man in the corner with a big black bag beckoned 
red conversation, 


to the conductor ; there was a whi 
to the wealthy 


and a smiling conductor return 

passenger. . 7 

. “A geafleman has offered to give you the change, 
e said. 

“Ha, ha! So you had to climb down and_ find 
change, after all, my fine fellow—eh? Well, here's 
the half-sovereign.” 

It was five minutes before he got his change. When 
‘the conductor brought it, it was in a double handful. 

“There you are, sir!” he said. And, dumping down 
119 pence and a penny ticket upon the cantankerous 
one, he left him to gasp out his expostulations. 

The man with the black bag was an automatic gas- 
meter collector. 


“Wuat do you think is the most extraordinary 
invention of the age?” 

“The phonograph,” answered Mr. Meekton 
romptly. “The way that machine stands and talks 
Pack to Henrietta positively takes my breath away.” 
——— j=... 

Haven: “I tell you what, Young, I have the 
sharpest wife you ever saw in your life. Why, the 
other day I gave her just barely enough money to go 
out and buy one dress, and if you'll believe it she 
came home with two.” 

Young: “That is sharp. How did she manage it?” 

Haven :“Why, she bought one and the other she 
had on when she went out.” 

— oe fo_—_— 


INCURABLE. 


4 The banquet is quite a success,” 
He remarked, in a chat to engage her 3 
“But, your actions my spirits depress— 
I see you still flirt with the major. 


“Tseturned from my travels last night 
And may look like a hardened old stager, 
Yet I feel it a personal slight 
To see how you flirt with the major. 


“I would never have wandered away, 
Never left your sweet side, I will wager, 
Had you not been too proud to obey 
When I bade you not flirt wi.h the major.” 


She quietly heard what he said, 
It amused but it did not enrage hers 
Then she murmured, “Last month we were wed, 
That is why I stiff flirt with the major.” 
—_——s to 
Ir was in the tram-car, and two girls were talking 
of what they read. 
“Oh, I choose a novel easily enough,” one said. “I 


go to the circulating library: and look at the last: 


| chapter. If I find the rain softly and sadly dropping 
over one or two lonely graves, I don’t have it; but 
if the morning sun is glimmering over bridal robes 
of white satin, I know it’s all right.” 
ee  —— 
FAIR MEANS OR FOUL. 
A SALLOW-COMPLEXIONED old lady, accompanied by 
a phenomenally RuprapOeNennE daughter, recently 
Salked into the studio of a No 


grapher. tes tec 
“Be you the photographic man?” she inquired. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the artist in plate-glass 
and chemicals; “can I do anything for you?” 

“No; I’m too fat over the bordet. It’s my darter 
Maria here that I want took. Can’t you touch up 
that complexion of hers and build up that nose, what 
was broke by fallin’ out of the winder?” 

“T think I can,” replied the artist. 

“T’ve seen pictures of lots of our relations, an’ I’ve 
allers noticed that the pictures flattered ‘em. I know 
you kin make her like Edna May or not, just as yer 
please. Can’t yer take in Maria’s ears, too, so she 
won't look so much like a rabbit?” 

“There will be no difficulty in that.” 

“How about that squint in her left eye?” 

“T can touch it up with Indian ink.’ 

“You see, the photograph is goin’ to a young 
fellow what put an advertisement in the paper for a 
wife, an’ Maria's writin’ to him.” 

“Tl do my _ best.” 

“Well, all right, then. Just go ahead, and square 
them shoulders back just a trifle, and bring the nose 
down fine; destroy them freckles, and tone down her 
ears. An’ the hair—it won't be red in the pictur’ 
ie tae h ll be ; 

“Oh, no; there wi no colour shown but black.” 

“That's a comfort, Maria. Kin I stay in the 
room ?” . 

“Oh, yes.” 2 ; . 

“All right. Strike an attitood, Maria, that cuits 
you os a we'll hook that young man, as sure as 
you live. 
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FIGHTING BATTLESHIPS WITH PUNTS. 

Tue action of the bellicose minister of the lonciy 
‘sland of St. Kilda, who recently boarded a Britis); 
cruiser at the head of a boatload of members of his 
flock, and endeavoured to forcibly prevent her from 
carrying off as a prize a friendly trawler found fishin: 
within prohibited waters, has had many parallels in 
the past. 

One notorious case was that of a Cornish smuge!.-r 
named Tabois, who early in the last century fon): 
a regular pitched battle with a Government revenue 
cruiser off Falmouth. He had fitted up a compl:2 
battery of cannon in a cave wsed for storing contra. 
band goods, and from these he returned the fire vf 
the man-of-war with considerable effect, killing ar] 
wounding a number of her crew. 

In revenge, her commander landed a boat's crix 
who stormed and burnt the bold smuggler’s stroi 
hold, whereupon Tabois retaliated by boardin: (.). 
cruiser by night from an old punt, and carrying «tf 
the captain’s gold watch, and a number of cthr 
articles of value. 

Far more remarkable, however, than even this ‘aro. 
devil exploit, was the capture of the Spanish admirals 
flagship in the West Indies by Peter (Pedro) Vul!... 
afterwards nicknamed, on account of his achievemen:, 
“Peter the Great.” The story is told in full in 
Esquemeling’s “History of the Buccaneers,” ani 
makes thrilling reading. 

Peter had neither arms, money, nor even clothes 
to cover him. He was just an esca slave, skulkins 
naked in the forests of Hayti. Yet he manage to 
possess himself of an Indian dugout canoc, and in 
this, with a dozen more desperadoes like himself a: 
his back, he boarded the huge galleon, killed every 
one of her officers and crew with their own weayons. 
and captured, beside the ship herself, stores and I ty 
worth something like a quarter of a million sterlinz. 


Heten: “Poor, dear Gcorge must be devoting him- 
self to that wretched War Oftice business strictly.” 
Florence: “What makes you think so, dear?” 
Helen : “Why, he only writes to me twice a day 
now! . 
ee Ste 


TWO OF A TRADE, 

Aw old lady in the North of England used to make 
a is J by collecting orange-peel and taking it to a 
marmalade factory. Once a month she made the 
journey, laden with two large basketfuls. On on? 
occasion she was comfortably seated in a compart. 
mert when a smart young commercial entercd. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said he, politely; “but do 
you know this is a smoking-carriage?” 

“Oh, yes, I know it right well, thanks,” said the 
old lady, and, much to the traveller's astonishment, 
she produced a well-coloured clay, filled and lightcl 
it, and when it was in full blast she gave a sigh of 
satisfaction, and remarked : 

“Ay, there’s no mistake, us commercials do liko 


our ’bacca!” 
——_—-- §-—__ 

BENEVOLENT GENTLEMAN : “Look here, you asked me 
for a shilling last week because your father was in 
gaol, and I find now that your father is a regularly 
ayes plumber.” 

oungster: “I know, an’ he was in gaol at the 
time mendin’ a water-pipe.” 


io __ 


FISHES THAT GOBBLE TRIPPERS. 

From Clevedon, Somersetshire, comes a strange 
story of a visitor who was attacked the other day by 
an aquatic monster, described as a “sea-serpent,” but 
which was probably a giant conger. , 

These fish attain occasionally a very large size. an! 
there are several instances on record of people being 
tackled by them while bathing, sometimes with fata! 
results, ; 

Nor is the conger the only sea beast that visi’ 
to certain of our seaside resorts ought to keep a war: 
look-cut for this coming season. Last summer thé 
carnivorous porbeagle shark was noticed to be hover 
ing in considerable numbers off our south-western 
coasts, and on one occasion, at all everits, une ot 
them badly mauled an incautious swimmer. 

The thornback ray, too, is a dangerous customer 
when suddenly roused from his afternoon sic-ta °" 
the surface of the sea. On such an occasion he alu::s! 
invariably lays about him with his long flail-!:ke 
tail, the razor-edged barbs upon which are capable «t 
inflicting very terrible wounds. 

Then there are jelly-fish everywhere, and ceria 
varieties of them are furnished with myriads of stin-- 
ing tentacles.. It was no less high an authority than 


the Rev. Theodore Wood who once recorded his ©" 


viction that a large percentage of the deaths 1 
drowning which annually take place during the >:1- 
bathing season, and which are usually attributed io) 
cramp, are in reality due to swimmers coming Uncx- 
pectedly into contact with these loathsome and highly- 
oisonous creatures. . . 

Lastly, there are octopuses lurking in the rocks 1" 
certain localities. And, though these are usualiy f 
small size, and not common at that, ‘till there is 
rarely a season passes that there is not recorde:! <j 
least one battle royal between bather and “devi 
fish,” and it is not invariably the case that tho 
latter gets the worst of the encounter. 


If you want to get on in life read “Secrets of Success” in SMITH’S WEEKLY, 
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(Veck ENDING 
A Wernie, 1907. 


WOW A SMALL IDEA HAS GROWN, 


Sequel to a Day’s Romp. 


i ing sidelight on the development and the 
apg hat eet gs children’s charity, the Fresh 
re Fund, is thrown by a letter just written by Mr. 
John Kirk, the veteran secretary of the Ragged School 


a ee a swrr wee te” 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


were accompanied by an earnest plea for a larger 
t. 


“I can only hope the question of these increased 
demands will be settled by a generous public, which 
always devises liberal things in whatever concerns 
the Health and happiness of the little ones. 

“Thanking you in the name of the council of the 
Ragged School Union.” . : . 

In connection with the above, it will be interestin 
to append a list of towns now covered by the Fres 
Air Fund organisation, together with the names and 


———_— oo ee 
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q Address of or 
Town. No. of ; Secretary 
ewcastle-on-Tyne 000 J. H. Watson, 140 Sidney Grove. 
Naren oe TI S800 Geo, White, LP, The Grange 
orthampton 2,000 Mayor (Treasurer) (Alderman 
eR ~ Foaker Bore Hal St, 
i 4,000 H. Seely | 
—— ba n’s yin Sneinton. 
O!dha 2,000 r. Wilkinson, Town Hall. 
Pipmosth 2/000 Miss L. Elliot Square, 1 Coryton 


Benje in Tilly, 46 Cottage Grove, 
Sate!” 


i ri rtsmo' 8,000 
Union, to Mr, C. Arthur Pearson, the pioneer of the addresses of the hon. local secretaries, all of whom Po ath 
Fond, ; r a are authorised to receive subscriptions on behalf of | Preston .. . 2,000 Major Little, Chief Constable's 
The raw beginning of any big enterpeie ig always the Fund: Offices, ‘Town : 
‘ fascinatin and — theme o ig in ShefBield...e....00 5,000 A. Ta jlor, 216 Abbeyfield Road, 
| Mr. John Kirk, in the communication in ques- Town. No. of Address of Secretary or smoor. 
Deidly lifts the curtain from the proceedings of Children. reasurer. : Southampton ...... 2,000 W. Balgitt, Halstede, Archer's 
vena aay een Tete Baat End of Lotion | Abmiten evenne 800 A.J MGConochie, 7 Devonshire | uth shies une 4000 Wi Trin 59 Fores Stet 
ren in ’ . tockport ..........06 p 2 . oilingw: 
of sone ot ie an earnest and a practical fashion, | Belfast ............. 4,000 W. J. W. Roome, Kingscourt, xo Davenport Park. ; 
was «ise made to devise tome echems Wellington Place. Sunde: wes 8,000 = Ald. Brace, Gill Bridge Avenue. 
a sincere effort was — 6100 B. H. Massing, Sanlay School rland Br Brae 
jo alleviate those little ones’ sickness and unhappiness, | Birminsham......... st ” “Union ree : Tues aa Seransen ou... 3,000 T. Willison, $11 High eset = 
‘’ That scheme, which has stood the test of time, was ‘Arends, Dele Red. olverhampton .. 2 cemeaie ; 
th Fresh Air Fund as it now exists, and Mr. Kirk | Blackbarm........« 2,000 Jamey eae ahs Oxanaey, There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Alr Fund. 
states: : : " Every penny subscribed gocs to the children im food or fares. 
% arson ,— arcely realise that it 8,000 J. Popplewell, 13 Shrews>ury Rd. ten Peniiee’s mid tho 
5 ite oe oo first dive your suggeetion 4,000 H. Smith, Cinderella Club, Lee ha rec School Union. “There in 'ad distinction. ef" clams or creed. 
is fifteen years ure Street, Thornton Road. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for a child, £8 2s. pave for 
of creating a fund for re ee cgay - happy 5,000 Eades a Pol gon, Clifton. a complete pbarty it 200, with jibe necessary — 3 be 
ml country. - ough «P., Weodleigh. scriptions shou a ‘ . Secretary, F.A.F.. 
sth simple plan forgiving the Zoungtey of the Snod G" Fig thomas, 170 Newport | icinsee ite tose Coie ie mts be haa 
Ea t End a day's romp in Epping Forest, at an in- Road. aoclicatien, 
lusive charge of ninepence for two square and 2,000 cone oe ast, Boxton cnet 
clusive ¢ ; i r Tree St. 
transit, eo Leng iad oo Kingdom —— 6,000 A. Rs Nicolls, 3 Kenilworth Wenverty: “Can the girl you are engaged to 
opti rou; . rrace, Rathgar. + 9? . 
ee aa Sow, as you know, there are forty of 3,000 J. W. Shepherd, ris Mendowside. ba : “I don’t know. But why do you ask?” 
the largest centres of population sharing—and with 4,000 Jas. Stark, 96a Grassmarket. W. me) deriv: (Secaasi, Gi shy can, yom ong Gy 08 
increasing oar tig = at is everywhere known as 2,000 J. i ner Grove, happy. A girl ‘who cal Swim: can eep her mouth 
‘ Pearso x res. ir ° ‘J . 
oft hag ben my happy privilege, in accordance with 6,000 A. | maa 40 St. Vincent | shut. : 
your wishes, to Rr the ren me po ap —s bed Halifax ....... . 2,000 J. H. bem 80 Eldon Place, Macrerrate: “Well, what happened after the 
ther season. Loughton and other centres for opwood Lane. f ; 7 
the a children we are busy getting everything | Hanley & District 8,500 | The Mayor, Town Hall. : prisoner struck you this reign on the nose? 
in or i i refield......... 2,000 Councillor Thomas, 160 Halifax Witness: “He struck a thi ow at me. 
in order for the big family parties later on. Hoddersfie! i ha : wt” 
“T have also been in communication, personally or c. ce agg é - Pagieieate 7 8 Fear a secon How, gurely 
5 ° Py : Ae ‘or cohen, 12 : 
he sre with the — in the set —_ Hall ...... arenes « a a peserey Road. ae in oeralf ‘0, on’t, your worship. got one 
Satisfactory arrangemen ave been made by Mr. | reeds... 5.000 . insop, 13 Exmou . 
Kessel ie honorary secretary Bere eect jue | Leicester oe Stiles Tree Gite “Farner,” said little Jimmy, as his parent seated 
Pare : : . : : ; ' 
a a ane Hadden Mid esbeonek: Liv. 7 6,000 T.E. Hughes, 11 Brownlow Hill. | himself at the tea table, “I was very near getting 
; 4 
Northam a South Shie and § rt, = oe John St., to fhe Eee halt elem oan 
coming for the first time in list given herewith. | yonchester oo... 6,000 J- P. McDonogall, John Dalton “Why, a big word came all the way down to me, 
Everywhere there is a grateful appreciation of your Street. ae oe ing ae 
eae and persistent labours on behalf of the | Middlesbrough...... 2,000 ©.C , 44 Albert Rd., and | and if I could only have spelt it ou ave gone 


und, and in most cases the expressions of thanks J. H. Wright, 83 Grange Ra. | right up to the top.” 


Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 


THE FAMOUS 
WINE TONIC 


FOR ANAMIA AND DEBILITY, 
AND TO REPEL INFLUENZA. 


Now is the golden time to take heed mentally and 
physically of Nature's warnings of decay, 

The man who waits until he ir an invalid is a fool for his 
pains. If you are well, keep well. 

The admonition to “keep” the “heart * with all dili- 
gence is a warning of praderce and wisdom. 

Keep the heart ee it well 5 ore with good, 
rich, invigorated , and plenty of it. 

“ Wincarnis” makes blood quickly without taxing the 

ve organs ; it feeds the heart naturally. 

To make Hfe worth living, to brace the nerves and to 

keep fit and strong, take ‘‘ Wincarnis ’ three times a 

day ; it never fails to increase the natural stamina, 


on a bicycle 
Means that it is 
Guaranteed for 10 Years 
and by the most responsible 
Cycle Firm in the Country; with 
over 36 years 
of experience 
in Cycle Making.. 


SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., a great medical antho- 
rity, says: “ Everything denends on the maintenance of 
strength to get over the crisis of inflnenza.” For this 
purpose “ Wincarnis " is the tinest blood tonic in the 
world, 

Over 8,000 medical men recommend “ Wincarnis” to 
restore the exhausted nnd debilitated. It is a most 
delicious, refreshing beverage, and never fails to bring 
back the ruddy bloom of health, 


oo 


SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS. 


Gver 20,000 Pubilo Testimonials. To obtain “ Wincarnie” free of charge, 


The New Catalogue (64 pages) 


is fuller than ever of good things—all that is newest and best HOSPITAL NURSE says:— | SIGN THIS COUPON. 
in the Cycle World. In it you can choose from Worthan ne. her Mame ......ssrserrerccccesceossscccscssecses eee 


MAB 5 secscssiicescaasissercvenesscmeessicss 


 Sirs—I have tried ‘Wincarnis’ 
after influenza and find it the best possi- 
ble wre and peelts Remorntive: on 
present I am giving it every day to a 
aera: perme ll from Peritonitis. I 

dit the best invigorant I can give her, 
—Faithfully yours, NURSE B r 


81 MODELS from £5 


ALL PACKED FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EASY PAYMENTS. 
Write for it to , 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., 
Dept. 314, COVENTRY. 


“ Prarson’s WEEKLY,” May 16, 1907. 
NOTE.—Send Coupon, with three penny 
stamps to cost of carriage, and by re‘vrn 
are | ive sainple bottie of * Wincarnis"’ 
of wine, 


fo charge for the bottle 


NOTE.—After free trial“ Wincarnis”’ can be ol tained 
at all wine merchants grocers holding 
a wine license. pred dg Bevery - zs 
SEND THE COUPON TO 
COLEMAN & CO. LTD., WINCARNIS WORKS, 
NORWICH. 
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Green’s Two 


PEARL ON’S WEEKLY. 


Confessions. 


GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. 


(Early in 1903 cattle-maiming entiags of a revolting 
character were perpetrated in the neighbourhood of Great 
Wyrley, Staffordshire. On Aug. Lith of that year a@ 
pony belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this 
dced the police arrested George Edalji, the son of the 
Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatis- 
factory evidence, and senteneed to seven years’ penal 
servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, 
for the first time, he writes the whole history of his 
persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence.) 


ALLEGED EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT. . 
- A maqTER on which the counsel for the prosecution 
laid particular stress was what he termed “the 
risoner’s extraordinary conduct at Wyrey Station. 
he evidence was as follows : : 

P.C. Marklew said: “At 6.30 a.m. the inspector 
tcld me to go to Wyrley Station and wait till Mr. 
Edalji came. I was to tell him not to go to Bir- 
sainghian till a later train. I saw the prisoner. He 
said: ‘What does inspector want to see me about? 
I replied: ‘I don’t know, but he wants you to go 
home, and he will call on you about eight.’ He then 
said: ‘I have a business engagement, and can’t 
wait.” Just then my uncle came to the station and 
told me a horse had been killed. I noticed the 
prisoner smiled at hearing this.” Cross-exam ‘ 
“I was to wait at station. I did not know wh: 
the ins r wanted to see prisoner. I wai 
nearly half an hour at station. Prisoner's house 
is next door to station, but my orders were not to 
go to house, but wait till he came to station. This 
was inspector’s order, buf I don’t know why. The 
first I heard of the crime was when my uncle told 


e. 
The allegation that I smiled and the fact of my 
going to Birmingham instead of returning home 
constituted the “extraordinary conduct” alluded to. 
The smile, said counsel, was the outward and visible 
sign of a guilty conscience, and my going to Bir- 
mingham was in order to avoid arrest. Sir A. 
onan Doyle thus refers to the “smile” : 
Now, it is perfectly clear that a: guilty man would 
. have been much alarmed by the news that the police 
wished to see him, and that he would have done any- 
thing but smile on hearing of the outrage. Edalji's 
account is that Marklew said: “Can't you give yourself 
a holiday for one day?” on which Edalji smiled. Which 

_ is the more probable version I leave to the reader. 

Not long after this interview I was arrested at my 
oftice—the very place of all others where L was always 
to be found during the day, the address being ad- 
mitted by the police to be well known to them—and 
yet, had I filed to Kamtchatka, the prosecution could 
scarcely have made more fuss about it. | . 

But I submit that the fact of my going to Bir- 
mingham, far from being proof of my guilt, was 
strong evidence of my innocence. Is it likely that, 
if, as the prosecution suggested, I was aware from 
the constaliie’s remarks that I was about to be 
arrested, I should not have seized the opportunity so 
‘conveniently afforded me of returning home and 
making away with the clothing, boots, and razors? 
Should I, if I had been guilty, have coolly gone to 
business and left all those shings to be seen by the 
inspector, who I was told would call at my house? 
Suicly a moment's reflection must convince the least 
yeflecting mind that my actions were perfectly con- 
sistent with those of an innocent man. 

It has been frequently pointed out that it was a 
singular circumstance that on this particular morn- 
ing when one would naturally assume that the ser- 
vices of every available constable would be enlisted 
in order to assist in tracking down the criminal, a 

oliceman should have been allowed to waste half an 

ur at the railway station merely to inform me that 
the inspector desired me to return home, when it 
would have served the purpose equally well if he 
had gone to the vicarage just opposite as the polico 
had done on previous occasions when they wanted to 
see me about the letters. 

But certainly it was a convenient arrangement for 
the police—almost as convenient, indeed, as the “gang 
theory ’”—because if I went to Birmingham, then the 
police could allege, as they did, that I had fled 
from justice; while if, on the other hand, I had 
returned home, I should have been probably sus- 
pected of destroying something which might have 
incriminated me. 

CONCERNING HARRY GREEN. 


As the reader is aware, the theory of the police was 
that the outrages were not all the work of one man, 
but that there was a gang in existence, of which I 
was one of the most active members. It will also 
be recollected that another outrage was perpetrated 
on a horse helonging to Mr. Harry Green while I 
was awaiting trial, and counsel for the prosecution 
remarked that no doubt one of my confederates had 
committed the crime in order to manufacture evi- 
dence in my favour. 

The following is a copy of the inspector's evidence 


about Green as reported in tho SraFFORDSHIRE 
ADVERTISER : 


Another anima] was killed on it ~peaped 21st =e 
ve you disco 


“Has anyone admitted to you that he did it?” 
“Yes.” iM 


name?” 

“He lives at Green Farm?” 

farmer's son.” 

As it was inferred from this evidence that Green 
would be called for the prosecution, my counsel said 
no more at that time. Next day, however, Green, 
not then having been called, Mr. Vachell questioned 
Sergeant Parsons as reported in the EvENING 
Express AND Star. 

Mr. Vachell: “Have you brought Mr. Green here this 
morning?” “TI have not seen him this morning.” ‘“ You 
saw him yesterday?” “Yes; I have not seen old Mr. 
Green.” “Have you seen you Mr. Green?” “No.” 
“You hare subpenacd him?” “Yes 

But evidently the police thought that Green’s testi- 
mony would not suit their plan of campaign, and 
so, as in the case of so many other witnesses, they 
did not call him, although he was subpoenaed. 

Now, Green was never mentioned in any way in 
the anonymous letters, and as he had not admitted 
that he belonged to any “gang” or was a confederate 
of mine, the police attem to find some other 
mode of connecting him with me. A constable was 
called who swore that not long before the outrage 
with which I was charged, he (the constable) had 
said to me: “Woe betide the man who commits the 
next outrage, for the farmers are carrying guns and 
will shoot kim if they can,” and "that I replied, 
“You don’t mean that. Is Harry Green watched?” 

This assertion is absolutely ‘hin, and I never 
mentioned Green’s name at all. The constable ad- 
mitted he had not gi-en this evidence at the magis- 
terial hearing. It appears he forgot all about it 
till nearly two months later. 

Another constable (who also did not give his 
evidence at the police-court investigation) swore that 
in reply to a question which he asked me when I 
wag in the cells at Cannock, I said, “I won't have 
bail, and when another horse is killed it won’t be 
me.” This was not an accurate‘account of what I 
said, my words. being, “If another horse is killed 
nobody will suppose I did it.” I have fully ex- 
plained in No. 867 of this journal my reasons for 
declining to have bail after it had been refused me 
when I first applied for it, and, being perfectly 
innocent, it was only reasonable for me to suppose 
another outrage might occur. 

_ But in his closing speech counsel for the prosecu- 
tion alluded to these alleged remarks as raising a 
strong presumption that before sommint ae the out- 
rage I had arranged with Green to kill another 
animal, and he added that I had probably mentioned 
his name eo as to allay suspicion. As, however, it 
wag also alleged that I had omitted to mention Green 
in the anonymous letters with precisely the same 
object the reasoning seems rather involved. 

t has been repeatedly pointed out in the papers 
that had there m any such arrangement with 
Green as the prosecution pretended it is most un- 
likely that I should have made a remark which 
would at once suggest to the police that I had somo 
reason for supposing Green ought to be watched. 
And, further, that as I was originally refused bail 
when I applied for it, and after such refusal had 
no chance of communication with Green, counsel’s 
remarks were most -unfair. 

In a kind of apology for not calling various wit- 
nesses who should have been called, counsel for the 
oes remarked that Green was not called 

ause he would not be bound to answer the in- 

criminating question as to whether he had killed a 
horse. I quote the following portion of counsel’s 
speech from the Cannock ADVERTISER. It is im- 
portant to bear it in mind because of subsequent 
events. (The italics are mine.) : 

One could perfectly well understand Green doing what 
was a perfectly safe thing for him to do. He did not 
know that ét was a crime for anyone to kill their own horse, 
though Pee ga be = ne a do. One, however, 
could unders a teen doin; r i 
interests of somebody aan i te ee oe 

I now ask the reader to turn back to No. 867 of 
this journal, and, after reading the details of the 
pulanery of Green’s horse, decide for himself whether 
or not he can endorse the above dictum. Of course, 
I know that the Staffordshire police still assert as 
their reason for not prosecuting Green that he com- 
mitted no crime; but I don’t think anyone who has 
read my narrative so far will attach the slightest 
importance to this extraordinary interpretation of 
the law. Assuming for the moment that for Green 
to completely disembowel his horse was really: no 
crime, he could not have incriminated himeelf by 
admitting the fact; while if, on the other hand, it 
was a crime, then, seeing that he had already con- 


Witness: “John Harry Green.” Mr. Vachell : 
> Witness; “Yes—the 
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fessed to it, he could not have made mat os 
by admitting the confession. ters worse 
Of course, Green would not have been bounl to 
answer any questions tending to show that lc per- 
petrated any other outrage; but, in the interest, of 
justice, he ought to have been called, as it is pr... 
able that, assuming he did kill his own horse, and 
salso was a member of the “gang,” he might ji; 
given some most valuable information as to why 1! 
other members were or even have been able to «ta: 
the name of the person who maimed the putiy cn 
the night before my arrest. ew 
Further, my counsel would have been enalic-1 to 
cross-examine Green in order to show that he irs 
in no way connected with me. As it was, the cay. 
was thus per to the jury: “Green's hore was ki!\.{ 
while Edalji was in prison, it is true, but Gicsn 
has admitted killing it himself. Evidence has |, .y 
given that Edalji asked the police whether Grey 
wag being watched, and the inference is obyicus.” 
Having thus narrated so much of the Green episity 
as the police considered it expedient to tell thy 
court, I will next relate what was suppress, an] 
which only became known after my convictivn, 
TWO WRITTEN CONFESSIONS. 


Immediately after the outrage on Green's hero, 
Green himself n to receive anonymous |i-tter; 
which he hand to the police. Whether the: 


letters were written by the person who wrote {| 
letters used in evidence against me is not clear. Uf 
course, the police said the writing was different, 
though probably they would have thought otherwise 
had I not been in custody. Anyway, seeing that the 
letters used against me were in various styles of 
writing, it is not unlikely that if the same person 
wrote all those he also wrote these letters under still 
another disguise. 

It appears that, owing to these letters an1 to 
some information epee by a person who saw (irecn 
near the field on the night of the crime, he was very 
closely questioned by the police on September 29th, 
with the result that on that day he signed a payer 
admitting that he himself killed his own 1}: 1-». 
Exactly what was stated in this document tlie p. ‘ics, 
fgr some reason best known to themselves. liavo 
always refused to divulge, and the text of the cn- 
fession has never been published. The natural in- 
ference, of course, is that it contained something 
which they did not wish to be noised abroad. 

On October 5th Green signed his second confession. 
The following particulars were published in the 
Cannock Case Courter on November 7th, 1903, a 
fortnight after my conviction, and, after Green 
had left for South Africa, which certainly scons 
rather unfair to Green: 

It was freely circulated that the Jad Green, who, it is 
stated, has gone to South Africa, had not made th> 
statement it is alleged he did, but the chief constible 
rn ordered that the text te published, and this is as 
Ollows : 

“J, Harry Green, High House Farm, Great Wyr'ey. 
state that on the night of September 2lst, 1903, I had an 
aged horze in my father’s ficld which had been injured 
in the Yeomanry training. Thinking that it would nev: 
recover, I killed it. No one else was with me. I passd 
— when I was leaving the field. I am very sorry 
fot what I did, and have teen to Mr. Benton and tol:! hint 
I would not have anything from vuhe Yeomanry or :ny 
other source, the result of the accident. The hors: was 
not valued at above £5. The horse was killed to kp 
the ball rolling. (Signed) H. Green. Cannock, Octo! er 
Sth, 1908. itnesses: R. Longdon, D.C.C.; John Cump- 
bell, Inspector; L. T. Bishop, Superintendent.” 

The Hon. A. G. Anson, Chief Constable of the cotinty. 
was in the adjoining room and knew of this. He denis 
that Green was coerced into making the confession, and 
that the police paid him to make such a statement. 
Green volunteered at the station to make the et:uicment 
if the police would refrain from prosecuting him. 

It would be observed that, far from there }oing 
anything in this confession to suggest that (ircen 
had_ committed the outrage in my interests, as tir 
prosecution alleged, there is not so much as a worl 
to connect him with me in any way. 

Nine days after signing this document Green 1 
tracted both it and the earlier confession which he 
had made; at the same time bringing the y:av* 
charges against the police. TrurH (January 12th. 
1905), says: : 

The man Green sailed for South Africa, leaving } ‘hin! 
him a statement confirmed by statutory declaration 0 
his father, mother, and sister, as io the circum:tinc’s 
under which he had made the confession referred to tt 
the trial. In this statement he describes the confessio1 
as having been extorted froin him by a mixture of throats, 
violence, and cajolery on the part of the police. and hs 
statement reflects in the most damaging manner po" 
several high police functionaries. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back 
numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for Is. 2d. or 
from these offices for 1s. 6d., post free. 

_——s to 

en “Pa, a little stream is a streamlet, isn't 

i 

Pa: “Yes, Bertie.” 

Bertie: “Well, pa, is a cutlet a little cut, and 2 
hamlet a little ham, and a gimlet a little gim, and 
a phlet a little pamph?” , 

a: “Oh, go away Bertie; I want @little quiet.” 

Bertie: “Well, why didn’t you say you wanted & 
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WORKMAN INJURED 


MACHINERY: ZAM-BUK SOOTHES AND HEALS. 


Mr. A. E. Borrer, 15 Borlais 7 
Crescent, Swansea, writes: — 
“ Whilst following my employment 
at Graigela Works I met with a 
severe accident to my right leg and 
foot, which was caught in the 
machinery. At the hospital the 
limb was put in splints and ‘and- 
aged, the doctors telling ne it 
) would be five or six months ere I 

ot better. Iwas allowed to go 

ome. I suffered great pain, did 
not sleep for three days, and my 
leg and foot swelled very much. 
On the third day I sent for a box 
of Zam-Buk, took the splints and 


EK ENDING 


Have You Tried | 


| 
LAZENBY’'S 


7) 
ref sauce: | 


If not, you should write at once 


for a bandages off, and bathed the leg 
7 rie eon ha ge oe eroaiat 2 
then ru in Zam-Buk, an 
Full Size Sample Bottle, bandaged the limb up again. After 


a short time the pain was soothed, 
and I had a good sleep. I per- 
severed with the dressings of Zam- 
Buk regularly, and by the time I 
| had used three boxes I was able to 
dil ee resume work, so instead of being 
oH away six months I was only away 


Pores t} 3 
seven or eight weeks. I shall never be without a box of Zam-Buk in 
the future.” 


Zz 


which will be sent post free to any 
address (with name of nearest agent) on 
receipt of 


Six Penny Stamps. 


“Chef” Sauce is that rich, brown, fruity condiment, Jia. 
with the delicious “ snappy” flavour, which makes meat ff 
dishes so delightfully appetising and enjoyable. 


Zam-Buk is invaluable for cuts, bruises, scrapes, abrasi burns, rcalds, scratches, stiffn: sprains, stvr{ 
Ferny rahe ycrepeanh snpirsons onles pee nce pect en We cee ate a eae 
Bama Bak Co., Redcross Btrest, Lom@onr BCs or Ok Plt eke nae ee ee: oF oat 


E. LAZENBY & SON,Ltd. | 
(8 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


Season’s Fashions. 


4 
Ve 
Cycle because 4 CHEAPES - E crown 
pay by instalment. We offer you = THLETIC OUTFITTERS \ ¥ 
**THE WORLD'S BEST,” 


; Costumes, ) \e f, { 

Hes, Millinery, h = : 5 Walch 
Ladies’ and ‘Children's’ wear. RACKETS. * . p 

Free on request, ‘ 4 SSS 


pion,” clear gut, well 
strung, mahogany 


on “pay as you ride,” terms 


10/- DOWN SECURES ONE. 


Gamage's “ Referee,” 
clear » percect 
stringing, walnut 


0) Don’t purchase till 
you've seen a Swift 
and know our terus. 

Write Dept. W4, ournaments or 4 \ ‘Re Wed at be wnt 
SWIFT CYCLE CO. Lro., Coventay. BALLS. , a 
Lindos: 15 & 16 Holbera Visdact, W.C. a . 


WOMANS UNPAILING FRIEND 


rket. Each stamped wit c 
ne wee sols par doses. 123/- |! S\ 
rT Rozt. H. Incgrsott & Bro. 


—er . 288b, Audrey House, Ely P 
Lendon EC. | eg 


Steam Tarred W: 
linen band, 42 ft. by 3h es. 
Superior ditto ditto, 42 it. by 3}, 8/8 
with li band and galva- \ — ee ee : ds 
nized steel headline, 42 ft. by 34, 10 VETOES TS TST LSS 
Ditto, very superior, extra heavy, 42 ft. by 


D 2 = eats a 

ACHE Patent Steam Tarred Net, ranteed of ta and 

sy of Kapatine eures in faultless, fitted with best quality White Web weartr. aero twee ot ‘write to me and Iwill send von ‘a Book wi ¢ 

ri . Band, extra stout Copper Line, with hempen shows flow Ci BY and old, mav be Baick!y. and * horor en 
end, and pin, packed in wood box complete. |] 551 toy tom any catise whatever WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE. of ELECTRICITY. ‘Mcadveds of 
Price, carriage paid, 17/6. any ren. Book sent sealed, post for Two Stamps. Mention this paper. 


free, _ 
1] A. J. LEIGH, 02 and 93 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C. Over 9 years’ successful results. 
— ee Rel 


and 
"Triangle Presa, to hold s Rackets, 9/6. 
TENNIS SHOES AND BOOTS. 
Real White Duck, Rubber or (ff 


Shoes, 
, 5/8. | 
Hey Beaks ps neat mtbr wl, 


Poles, La Regi: Flannel |} 
rons, Se Cope Cub Hats oo Uf 
Gamage prices. 

GPECIAL ESTIMATES FOR OLUSS’ OUTFITS, 
Our money-saving List sent 


BISCUITS 


with a glass of milk at Il °c.? 


falking, Golfing, Cycling, 
"is WILL FIND IP WONDERFULLY EQOTHING IF APPLIED AFTER SmAvine, 
B20 2:6 cach, of ell Chemists ond Store. 3. BERTHAM & SON, Cheltenham, 


| 
ae rare 
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Health-Giving Draught 

Kutnow’s Powder isa delightfully 
refreshing health-draught, and is 
recognised by the Medical Profession 
as the most perfect remedy for 
irregularities of ‘the digestive and 
excretory system. It removes head- 
aches almost instanter, biliousness 
almost as quickly, whilst in cases of 
excessive uric acid it is absolutely 
invaluable. You can row try it free. 


Guard Against Fraud 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, 
or direct for 3s. post’ paid in the United 
Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 


— Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade - 


“Hirechensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on 
the rege and bottle. You then get : 


Genuine Kutnow's Powder 


KUTNOW’S POWDER CLEANSES THE SYSTEM 


RBEBBRBBBRBRBRBRRBBRBBRFRSRRBRBBRSSBSBBBBLVS BSA SBVBBABRHSG 3 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


eee eee EEERARREEREEEEY: 
TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT 


FOR NERVOUS AND BILIOUS HEADACHES 


Take Kutnow’s Powder Free 


THE CHILIAN CONSUL 


*¢ Serrano No. 44, Madrid, Spain, 
“1st February, 1907. 


“ Dear Sirs —Having tested the sample 
bottle of your celebrated Kutnow’s Powder 


which you were good enough to send me, 

I have derived great benefit from tts 

use. I have gone through the English 

Dictionary and fail to find suffictent 

words with which to praise your Powder. 
“M. H. PASTOR, 

“ Chilian Consul.” 


LIFEBUO Y SOAP 


makes Health Infectious. 


It is invaluable in crowded 
Cleaning and disin- 


cities: 


fecting at the same time, it 
prevents infection, and keeps 
home and body healthy. 


LIFEBUO Y SOAP 


Saves Life. 


PORT SUNLIGHT, 


i 
le 
4 


ENGLAND: 


Purifies Your System 


Kutnow’s Powder keeps the liver 
active and purifies the blood. It is 
best taken in the morning Iefore 
breakfast, preferably in a tumbler 
of hot water, followed by a cup of 
tea; the hot fluid hastens tho 
beneficial action of the Powder. ,It 
may, however, be taken with good 
effect in tepid or cold water by 
those who like a cold drink. 


Free Trial Coupon 


Please send me one pn vd of Kutnow’s Powder 
free of cost and pos 


hot DISTINCTLY.) 


POTTTTETERET ETT 


Pearson’s Weekly, 16/5/07. 


Send bg? Form to 8. KUTNOW & Co. Lo, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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WEEK SNDING 
1 May 16, 1907. 


THINGS A. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW . « « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


A Deliciove Cookie Recipe. ; 
Mix half s cupful of sugar with a piece 
of butter the size of a medium egg, one 
capful and a half of flour, two level tea 
onfuls of baking-powder, a little essence 
lemon, en milk to make into a 
te. Roll out, cut out with a small glass, 
ani bake quick: . Any flavouring will do, 
but lemon 18, a8 & rule, most popular. 
‘scalloped Meat. 
Take any remains.of cold cooked meat, 
ausages, an cold rashers, mince all finely, 
favour with chopped shallot, lean ham, and 
tomato sauce, Or any well-flavoured, 
thickened sauce. Butter flat dish, 
nrinkle it thickly with breadcrumbs, and 
nay the meat over them, then cover with 
crumbs. Put bits of butter over, and heat 
in the oven. 
=" Rhubarb. ne 
Which is superior in every way to stew- 
ing, is prepared in this way: Put a 
sized steamer on to @ saucepan, and fit s 
pudding basin into it, fill this with rhubarb 
cut into convenient lengths, cover with a 
ucer, and steam. When nearly done add 
little lemon-juice and sufficient sugar to 
flavour. When served this will have a 
delicious flavour and be a good colour. 


Devilled Eggs. ; 
Boil five till hard, and place in 
ld water; peel off the shells, and cut each 
wz in two, remove the yolks, which should 
» placed in a basin and rubbed till smooth, 
il best salad oil to the yolke of eggs, with 
It, cayenne pepper, and made mustard to 
aste, then fill the whites with the mixture. 
ave crofitons .of fried bread ready, place 
half an egg on each, make all hot, and serve 
ith a garnish of watercress. 


‘oc Make Preserved Ginger. 
Place the quantity of root ginger you 
equirc into boiling water every night and 
orning for fifteen da: Then remove the 
utside skin with a sharp knife. Boil the 
Inger in water till quite tender, then cut 
n lengths. Prepare a syrup of one pound 
sugar to every half pint of water. arify 
, and put the ginger in. Boil till clear. 
llow the preserve to become quite cold 
fore placing in jars. (Reply to INQquImRER.) 
ffron Bune, 

So popular in the West, should be made 
follows: Take one pound of well dried 
our, and work into it six ounces of butter 
br three ounces of lard and three ounces 
butter), add four ounces of sugar, a pinch 
f salt, and a teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
ie a little saffron in a piece of muslin, 
oak it well in some hot milk; when it 
fools, remove the saffron, add a well beaten 
pag, and mix with the dry ingredients. 
Beat well for five minutes, divice into small 
buns, and bake in a moderate oven. If 
ruit is desired in these buns, add three 
bunces of well cleaned sultanas and one 
bunce and a half of chopped candied peel. 
hubarb and Ginger Jam. 

Wipe the rhubarb and cut into pieces 
for tarts. To every pound of fruit add 
e peel of half a lemon, cut very finely, 
d, if liked, four or five bitter almonds. 
+t it stand all night in a pan to draw off 
te juice, then put all in a preserving pan 
ith two or threo pieces of root ginger 
eye and boil fast = re hour. Taste, 
mt remove ginger if it has imparted 
ficient flavour. Try the jam by Putting 
little on a plate, ‘and, if it sete, it is 
se my = pote walle ~ jam is still 

’ e@ over at once wi : 
Reply to Bart.) ° A Ones paper 


avoury Minced Veal,” 

Take the remains of roast or braised 
al, trim off all browned parts, and mince 
finely. Fry a chopped shallot in one 
2 of butter ; when it is a light colour, 
id a large pinch of flour and a little stock. 
xt stir in the minced meat, with a dust- 
<4 of chopped parsley, lemon -peel, salt, 
re nutmeg to taste; mix it thoroughly. 
more stock if required, and let the 
nee ually get hot by the side of the 

. ust before serving take the pot off 
re, stir into the mince the yolk of an 


due up with lemon-juice. Set in a 


Lp, 


nd place si of fried bread round, 
[om rashers of bacon down 


‘HOME NOTES 
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d. post- 
free) and a banded or strapped 
skirt, in a pastel shade of serge. 
Troly, shades are some- 
what delicate, but, on the other 
hand, they wash splendidly. 

Now as to linings and buttons 
Italian cloth would make a very 
suitable foundation and the 
buttons must, on a cloth coat, be 
of bone or ivory, unless, of course, 
your means will extend to the 

of the tortoise-shell 
tons now 60 fashionable. 

The back of our coat is cut 
without a centre seam, and at 
the neck, the — are pao 
general type, with revers ou 
one and collar attached. But 
not so at the armhole, where the 
front is cut away to reveal an 
under made quite 
separately from the three-piece 
sleeve. 

In common with the collar, 

. . revers, and fronts (the stiffening 
of which latter should be carried into the shoulder line) the cuffs are inter- 
lined with French canvas, and, of course, faced on the underside with the 
same lining as the coat itself, which, by the way, takes three yards of 
forty-inch cloth. 

tr OL 


DO IT NOW! 
‘Womer, ely those not versed in business ways or of undecisive 
temperament, eranenty make life hard for themselves and their fellows by 
this unfortunate trick of needlessly delaying actions and events that should 
be consummated at once. 

“T've meant to do that thing for a year, but never got round to it some- 
how!” is a constant exclawation with sgch misguided dalliers. 

**O, yes, she said she'd do it, but we all know what that means. Christ- 
mas will come before the keeping of her word !” 

Such well earned judgments, too frequently delivered against the woman 
who habitually delays the doing of her duty, self-constituted or ordained, 
ure ruinous to either business or personal reputation, pitiable in the future 
to which they point. 

The delay habit is as insidious as lamentable. It brings in ita train, 
indolence, careless regard of fireside responsibilities and disorder in the 
home. It all too often means death to much that makes life happy and 
worth living. Ifa thing is worth doing, it is worth doing quickly. Delays 
are dangerous. “Do it now!” 


STUNTED DAUGHTERS. 

UNFORTUNATELY there is a type of mother who seems to think that a 
daughter never reaches an age of responsibility. Poor, crushed creatures 
these young women are! Many of them dare ly call their souls their 
own. They are not allowed to choose their friends—the mothers see to that 
—and the consequence is the girls are probably made to consort with 
companions who have no tustes in common with them, and the unhappy 
girls are deprived of one of girlhood’s greatest charms—congenial company. 

These young women are brought up in such a manner that male society ie 
looked upon as a positive sin! And the years pass, and bowed find out one 
day that they are old maids, and nothing more; but the mothers still keep 
a tight hold of the reins. 

As for housework, why, the mothers won't trust them to do anything in 
this line, and so they grow up useless in every re 

A mother’s duty is so to bring up a girl that she will turn out a useful 
member of society—one ready to take up the duty of wife and mother; 
bat if pereate persist in crushing daughters and treating them as children, 
the girls become failures in life, and through no fault of their own grow 
up insipid, sickly types of womanhood. 


CROSSED IN LOVE. 

UnsuccessFUuL love leaves its sting. Who can wonder at a girl being 
bitter when the hope of her life is crushed P 

The romance of the girl with a past would read “just like a story.” A 
long time ago—some years back, at there was a man who told her 
that she was the dearest Tg in the world, and she believed him. And why 
shouldn’t she, pray? He told her the truth—he did love her, just as 
much as his little soul was capable of. He wrote her charming notes, and 
gave her pretty books and fans upon her birthday anniversaries. Then the 
man disappointed the girl in a thousand little ways, and after a while they 


For a time she read over and over again his tender notes, and said to 
herself that all men were falee—were not worth trusting and loving; and 
then she tore up all the notes except the last few which werecruel. Nobody 
knows why, but a woman will always keep the cruel letters the longest. 
Maybe she finds a grim sort of comfort in hugging them to her heart. 

ter a time, the girl blossoms out like a flower—but like a flower that 
has thorns. She says to hereelf that love and romance are all bebind her, 
and that she will “live for her work.” And so she gocs her way—bitter 
and spiteful. : 

Bitter and spiteful—until another man crosses her path. Another man, 
whom she feels she loves with all the love of her heart—ay, even more than 
she did that other, who could so cruelly forget bis vows of affection and 
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CONDUCTED BY 
(SOBEL. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When MaKing Curries. 

_ Always use a wooden spoon in the prepar- 
ation of curries; steel or iron ones are simply 
fatal to the obtaining of that delicious aroma 
characteristic of this dish. 

To penat Meat Well 

t is necessary to have the joint fre- 
quently basted with melted fat. or the 
coagulated surface will allow the juices to 
escape, and a tasteless joint will be sent 
to table. 
Wrap Diecarded Winter Clothing 

In two or three thicknesses of news- 
paper. Double and carefully sew up the 
ends after folding over, so that moths 
cannot penetrate through the seams. (Reply 
to MorueEr G.) 
Your SqueaKing Boote 

Should stand in linseed oil all night, 
having the oil just deep enough to come 
up to the edge of the sole. oe 
soles in oil will not prove sufficient. (Reply 
to E. W.) 
To Cure Damp Walle 

Make a varnish of one part of shellac 
to two parts of naphtha, and cover the damp 
part thoroughly with it. This varnish has 
@ disagreeable smell, but it soon wears off, 
and the wall is covered with a coating per- 
fectly impervious to damp. The wallpaper 
can be applied in the usual way when once 
the wall is dry. (Reply to C, Crorr.) 
Mint and Herbs 

Should be washed in cold water, wrung 
dry in a cloth, and chopped with a proper 
knife. If carefully dried thus, they will be 
crisp, and, instead of clinging in a wet mass 
to the knife and board, will be quickly 
chopped to powder. The board also will not 
be stained green, or require special atten- 
tion to cleanse. 
A Cure for Chilblains. 

Treat these like burns as follows: Make 
a paste of common whitening and vinegar. 
Lay it on the part aff before going 
to bed; if on the hands wear cotton gloves, 
and if on the feet wear a oe of socks. 
This igs only for unbroken chilblains, and 
two or three applications generally effect a 
cure. (Thanks tu M. Benson.) 
A Gocd Scouring Mixture 

For kitchen tables and shelves is made 
as follows: Half a pound of sand, half a 

und of soap, a quarter of a pound of 

ime. Work the dissolved soap into the dry 
ingredients. Put the mixture on with a 
scrubbing brush, and wash off with plenty 
of cold water, and you will keep the wood 
very white and c 
ToClean Dark Sateens and Cretonnes, 

First soak the material in cold water; to 
which two tablespoonfuls of ralt have been 
added for every gallon; this will set the 
colours and draw out the dressing; wring 
out, and wash in a thick soap lather, but 
do not rub soap on. Rinse thoroughly, put 
through a thin glue size, ee out, and 
shake well. Dry in the shade. hen nearly 
dry, take down and pull well both ways, but 
do not iron. (Thanks to M. Gras.) 


Quiet, Effective Work. Right Food 
Builds up and Strengthens 
While you Wait. 

A woman gives this experience of Grape- 
Nuts :-— 

“For years I bad suffered from chronic 
constipation, with its accompanying head- 
aches, Ianguor and extreme nervonsness. 
This condition bad gone on so long without 
permanent relief that I had become fairly 
resigned to it. 

“Tf I had been told in advance of the salutary 
effect that eatin hig Stiga would have 
upon me I should have incredulous. It 
was a most pleasing surprise to sudden! 
realise that my constipation was gone and with 
it my headaches, while my nerves had grown 

and normal and my strength was nearly 
doubled—sbat I was actually in the enjoyment 
of the natural health that had been denied me 
for at least 10 years. 

“This is what Grape-Nuts food did for me, 
and this is the condition in which it has kept 
me for the past 5 years. I am still fond of it, 
and would eat it for its crisp delicious flavour, 
even if it had not proved sosignally beneficial.” 

Name ia by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe 


constancy that he had made to her. Then her bitterness is changed to-| Lane, E. 


sweetness; once again she finds that life is indeed worth living. 


There's a reason, 


You will, of course, read the firat instalment of “The Beetle” in the Whitaun number of 
One penny as vsual- 


SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


I amt very pleased indeed to find that, although the 
last number of Pearson's Weekly is only just on 
sale, letters are beginning to arrive congratulating 
us upon the permanept enlargement of the paper 
by four pages. The literary treats in store for you 
in the shape of fiction are strenuous and good. In 
the next number—which will be the Whitsun Double 
Number—a new serial story begins. It is entitled 
“There Is No Past,” and is written by Mr. Sidney 
Warwick. The story is unq.cstiona ly his finest 
piece of work. I have also arranged with that popu- 
lar writer, Dick Donovan, to contribute a capital 
series of true stories treated in a most original 
manner. This will start in a few weeks. I have 
also arranged for a new serial story by Mr. Louis 
Tracy, the author of “The Final War,” the most 
famous piece of serial fiction that has ever appeared 
in P.W. This new story, on which Mr. Tracy’s 
busy pen is now at work, will begin as soon as 
the present serial is finished. In addition to this 
we have devised a new competition, of which parti- 
culars will appear next week. Altogether you will 
find that Pearson’s has forced still further ahead of 
all its competitors, and is the biggest, brightest, 
ang be penny paper of its kind in the world. 
sn’t it 


They Signed the Coupon. 

IN reading the list in P.1V. of those who had received 
substantial benefits under the conditions of our 
railway insurance scheme, Penriexrp observes that 
of the sixteen names given fourteen of them are 
ladies. He wants to know how it-is that in a 
profitable business investment of this sort only 
two of the readers are of the sex most closely con- 
nected with business ——————-I am afraid that 
Perriexep has misread the paragraph. In each 
case the victim, of the disaster in which he lost his 
life was a man, and the next-of-kin in nearly every 
case was a woman, and the name of the latter was 
given in the list mentioned. It was the man who 
took the sensible precaution to sign the insurance 
coupon before starting on a railway journey, 
although, no doubt, he was in some cases induc: 
to do this by his thoughtful wife. 


Bad Taste in Hats. 

Franr’s fearful fix. His wife, according to Frank, 
has the most alarming. taste in millinery. When- 
ever she buys a new hat or a new dress it is some- 
thing so very startling that Frank does not like to 
go out with her, because he sees people looking round 
and nudging one another, which makes him very 
uncomfortable. He dare not say a word to his wife 
because he onca ventured a mild criticism, and she 
nearly snap his head off. I should 
think your best plan, Frank, would be to criticise 
the articles before she buys them. When next she 
is thinking of buying a hat you might tactfully 
arrange a walk past the shop to which she usually 
goes. Then, knowing her taste, you could point out 
the fashion she would probably favour, and, before 
she has time to say a word, exclaim with wonder 
that people should ever think of buying such things. 


Ability Must Get Ahead. 

Some years ago J. F. D. heard a minister say to a 
number of young men: “Every man will get his 
nrics in the market of the world.” Since then, 
. F. D. has often doubted whether this was gener- 
ally, much less roehtta true. “Do we not see 
men with great talents,” he asks, “occupying very 
humble itions and beaten in the battle of life, 
while others of very ordinary ability seem to slide 
into comfortable berths?” -__————I don’t think 
we do, J. F. D.—at least, not in the way you mean. 
Depend upon it, your minister was right; every 
man will get his price in the world’s market. You 
can’t hop a man down, and you can't, for 

long, bolster a poarly-equipped man up. Sooner 
or later grit is bound to tell, and sooner or later 
Jack of grit is bound to tell, also. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred when you see a man “with 
great talents oceupying a very humble position,” he 
is there through some fault of his own. And in 
every single case, when you see an incapable man 
ina high place, you can wager all you possess that 
—if he is really incapable—-he will come down with 
a bump before he is through. The world to-day is a 
very rough kind of sieve. Most people get jostled 
in it a good deal, but it sifts absolutely true—no 
ore is rejected who ought to be classed high, and 
no one gets through who ought to be classed with 
the “rough.” 


Note-—A poneilscase will bs awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on thie pase, 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


EARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Not Good Taste. 


“Ig it correct,” asks J. D., “for a man who is 
usually addressed as ‘Esq.’ to put the word after 
his name on envelopes he incloses to someone to 
sent back to him?” It is incorrect, J. D. 
The reason may not seem very clear, because a man 
who is entitled to the description Captain or Rev. 
would naturally put that on an addressed envelope, 
so why not “KEsq.”? But, you seé, ranks like 

Captain are definitely earned by the holder, whereas 

“Beg.” is a courtesy title, which one should leavo 

other people to confer upon one. It really does 

not matter tuppencoe to anybody whether you do or 
do not address yourself as “Esq.,” but it is in 
taste not to do so. 


—_—_—_—- 


Something to Read. 

R. P. L. wonders if it is “forward” or rude to offer 
a lady in a railway carriage a paper to read. “I 
never like to do it,” he says, “because I am 80 
mortally afraid that the lady may think I am 
merely trying to strike up an acquaintance. On 
the other hand, when I have two or three papers 
and my companion, in the carriage hae none, I feel 
very selfish.”—————_No_ lady would think you 
either forward or rude, R. P. L. On the contrary, 
they would think you very polite, if you did it 
in the right way. Merely say, “Would you like 
to look at this paper?” and then, having handed it 
over, retire behind your own. It is just as well 
not to make the offer, however, if you are alono 
with the lady and notice that she keeps lookin 
at the alarm cord. That shows she is nervous, an 
probably, immediately you opened your mouth, she 
would give a scream and leap up and pull it. You 
have to exercise discretion in these matters. 


—_—— 


Lost Letters. . : 

Warp has had a series of cruel misfortunes with his 
letters. Inside the hall door he used to have a 
letter-box—‘one of those tin affairs.” Recently 4 
very important letter remained stuck in there, and 
Wanp, to prevent such a thing occurring again, 
had the box removed so that letters should fall on 
the mat. “Would you believe it,” he says, “two 
days later another important Ictter never arrived ? 
I ‘made a terrible fuss. Found out that it had 
been ted, wrote to the post-office, and all that, 
and then, a week later, found, quite by accident, 
that the letter was lying under a chest, where it 
must have been pushed when someone opened the 
door from outside. Would rou advise me to have 
the letter-slit taken away altogether?” 
I believe, as & matter of fact, that you are bound 
to have an nperany so that the man shall not 
be kept waiting. In any case, the very best kind 
of letter-box is a plain open box placed a foot beneath 
the slit. Your letters are then safe and sound and 
cannot possibly be overlooked. 


The Long and Short of It. 

Tue question as to whether a short or long piece of 
the same rope will support the greater weight still 
continues to excite the interest of P.W. readers. 
Tester, it will be remembered, scornfully contra- 
dicted my statement that a very short picce is 
stronger than a very long piece; he said that, no 
matter what the length, the lifting power was 
exactly equal. Now, Foreman Rope Maker and 
Jay DEE come to my support with an obvious argu- 
ment, which I did not adduce. Naturally, a long 
rope will bear less strain than a short piece of 
the same rope, because the long piece has to sup- 
port, in addition, its own weight. Take the case 
of a rope a foot long that will just support a 
weight of 1001b., and let us suppose (for the sake of 
clearness) that the rope weighs llb, per foot. If 
the 100lb. weight is suspended to a length of 10ft. 
of the rope the strain near the top is 1001b. a 
10lb., and the rope would snap. Now, TESTER 


The Slandered Pig. 

Hawnpen’s assertion, in a recent pecegraph on this 
pase, that the pig is not naturally a dirty animal 
as brought in a pile of letters, every single one 
of which goes to prove that, far from being dirty, 
the pig is really one of. the very cleanest of the 
animals. Perhaps the most interesting letters are 
those from readers who have been in India, and 
these have observed the pig in his wild state. 
PiastTicKER says that when wild, pigs are particu- 
larly clean, not only in their habits, but exception- 
ally so in the matter of their food. When Paut’'s 
wife was a girl in India she and a schoolfellow were 
resented with a little sucking-pig apiece as pets. 
‘The little animals were given clean beds of hay, 
and, if any of it were not quite dry and sweet, they 
would throw it out of the basket.” They thoroughly 
enjoyed their morning tub, and would make a 
great fuss if it was late or forgotten. Just like a 
well-trained dog or cat—though it came to them by 
instinct—they would scratch or squeal whenever 
they wanted to go out. “No ani of the forest 
has a more ae clean bed than the wild 
pig,” says M. F. H. Turning to home readers, 
asmac tells us, from experience, that, unlike a 
horse or cow, a well-kept pig will never soil its bed. 
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D. B. C., some years ago, had a small Piz vice 
him. Having no proper sty, he rigged up fer it. ; 
sleeping place, an old rain-water barrel which f 
kept filled with clean straw; inclosed a lit:.. ,.. 
with rough litter, frequently changed, and wie j 
a raised trough with high sides. “Lhe pitt 
says, “soon fixed up his arrangements. The carn. 
he chose to soil was furthest from tlic tronch anil a: 
the time I had him I never found his bed or ES 
dirtied in any way.” Needless to Ae 
the consensus of opinion shows that pics } t red 
this way make for superior bacon anc lad: 
the wretched beasts for which any stirroundines an} 
any food is considered good enough. 1 hije whe 
ig-keeping readers will take the tip and rot 7 
— impose unnecessary cruelty on tic leas r 

in Hest 


—— 

The Fresh Air Fund. 

In another column of this Tr you wil : j 
of the towns whose little Mom Steen, hat 
by the Fresh Air Fund this coming season, |; js 

. a splendid programme—bi i 
kind we have attempted before. One of the mozt 
remarkable and gratifying features of the Fre.) \ ie 
Fund has been its steady growth during the yar 
of its existence. It is no uncommon thing {.; -'.. 
work of a charity to sometimes receive a cheek wise 
to a falling off in contributions. In the cas. «f fe 
the Fresh Air Fund, the work has steadily incre: | 
every year since its start. This year's work is 
going to be the biggest of all, and to bring al. nt 
this result we rely entirely upon your gener::it; 
Address your-subscriptions to the Hon. Seer:i::=, 
Fresh Air Fund, Henrietta Street, London, WC.’ 


he 
r than anythin: if die 


A Song for You. 

Most of my old readers will remember the song which 
was published to benefit the Fresh Air Fun. It 
was sung last year all over the Kingdom. Jn order 
to familiarise new readers with its charming woris 2 
and delightful music, we shall present a free eps 
to everyone who subscribes to the Fresh Air Fi |, 
however small the sum may be, and we shall 4) on 
presenting these copics until our stock is exhausted 


A Chance for You. 

THE sum of £8 2s. covers the entire day’s expenss ; 
for a party of 200 children, and any person -1!- 
scribing this sum is entitled to give the cay an 
name he or she chooses. For example, if you live 
& little oa named Mary, you may like to s:nla 
cheque for £8 2s.*to the Fresh Air Fund, on :l> 
understanding that the day on which the 2) 4 
children into the country is known as “Mary's 

y-” We now further extend this privilogs. an! | 

shall be pleased to allow any reader who ellis 
the sum of £8 2s. to name the day in the sa» 
fashion. You should state clearly your wi-' i: 
this matter when you send in the amount. you hav: 
collected. , 


Legacies Welcomed. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of chagitable instilut'r 
derive benefit from the acquisition of legacies. wh’ 
have been, bequeathed to them by these whe apr 
ciate their work. I trust that in arranging mati * 
of this kind, those readers who intend to baw" 
charities will bear the Fresh Air Fund in mi: 


Tue secretary of the Fresh Air Fund has recie! 
and already acknowledged during the wint\r now's 
contributions amounting to £535 lds. Sjd. 1: 


following contributions have been received sine: 
last list was published : 


Onder dM Hughes le ed 
E ; J. M. Hu » 

33.; B., 28. 6d.; 3 
Easby, 6d.; A. 8., y 
man, 66.; W. Harter, £1 


Mrs. Callingham, £8 2s.; The Hon. Mrs Strutt, £2; TV. 
Toovey, £2; Anon., £1; W. Buckley, £1 1s.; E. D. 4.. 2s: 
C. Gardner, £8 2s.; K. B. Foyster, £1; H. A. H.. 

E. D. Edmondson, £2 9s.; In Memory of “ Tilliem 

£2 6s.; A. A. Rose, £5; Major Crabbe. £10: . 
68; hg bs.; A. F. Chance, £1 16.: Mns. Wood, £1: I. 
Taylor, £1 1s.; Mrs. E. Rigg, £2 Bo. ; “Calton Hill,” £2. Col. 
H. Nepean, £1; W. P., £1 19.; Mrs. Hoblyn, £3; W. \ 
Doherty, 10s.; Mrs, Schooling, £1; A. R. M., £5; J. M. G4 


Contxcrep: Canteen of H.M.8. Waterwitch, per Lieut. W. 
Wilson, £3 17s. 2d.; Ship's Company of H.M.8. Dini». 1t 
Commander Grant-Dalton, £19 18@. 10d.; Roulette. 6: a 
Sale of Programmes, Hotel Bella Vieta, £1; Engine..." 
Pacoengers of 8.8. Bverton Grange, per Commander W. " 
Maxwell Brown, % 8s.; Me ead Socicty, 1s. 6d.: 1. * 

roceeds of Ba i f 


Sparkford, 15s. ; iven at the Grammer Y 
School, Masham, organised by Miss Marjorie Mareha!!, £81si ; 
Charlee Nicol, 12s.; Second Annual ist Drive at Hai! . 


rinham, £9 bs.; Chimes (Swearing Furst 


erran; J. Gi : 
per meee rin, £7; Kathleen, Jean, Sybil, and Haz: Kew 
nedy, 9s. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £733 14s. 83d. 


ae 
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: ond who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their newsagents issues Nos. 854|/to877 inclusive, containing the first twenty-seven sets of pictures’ 
oe or hey will be sent for Ss. 74, to any part of Britain, or 3s. 2d. abroad, post free, from the Publisher, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. | 


One Cash Gift of £250. One Cash Gift of £100. @ne Cash Gift of £50. 


Qne Cash Gift of 825. One Cash Gift of £15. One Cash Gift of 810. 10 Cash Gifts of &5 each, 500 Cash Gifts of 81 each. 


Opposite you will find gome pictures. ach of TWENTY-SIGHTH SET. 
* ius pictures consists of a certain object or ~~ gueeaenEEEEEEEns 
; \jects which, either singly ar collectively, repre- 
: nt a surname, 

What you: have to do is to find the longest 
surname made up mony Ay the names of 
objects depicted in each (or from words 
which have the same sound) . . 

An ‘object ’’-does not include sky or shading 
» cessary for correct drawing. : 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
,.d discover the surname which each of then 

presents, When you have done this, write the 
uames down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
oar name and address, cut out the whole of this 
~- youncement, and keep this set of pictures by you 
-ntil all the subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and f 
the conditions. 

A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 
following mane soa tOne Gash Gif of £100; 

; One of £100; 
3 One Cash Gift of ; 


Bae ewen ee 


ene ena TE NT stasis NOLS sawacerpsiusdacaesaanena em cbaioetaeae 


Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash of 
‘er each. No competiter will receive more than 
ers surnames depicted in the sketches will 


be found printed in a list of surnames which 
we have compiled, and which mill be sent free 
on receipe of a stamped, addressed wrapper. 


' 
| 
| 
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Apply to | Room 7, age be yy? 166... sees Searesccnccescoecess veicouseeuse sees a ee 
atc appier in Aaiea wail be a, : Another set of pictures will appear next week | 
Sfaisttcevseesecinc nies poavs tastes laparvcaanecepesteiieees SRIRRARTLIND SES AGAPESS...0..cccccccssccassccccccccccnceccneccsecseececccceesseseneeees ere wavesdseseeees wei easeriees isieaissesuaseeseensanece rt 
Full conditions governing this competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
eoee 00000000000 00eeeebeeeeeOeeOeSEHOCSSTSSOSSOSSOSOODOSSOOODO OOS IOSOHSOOOOOESOLESELODEIESODELOSENODOOE OOOO OOS 

POCOSSOSEOSSSSSSSS SOHO SH OSOOOGOOS ? acne Tiaeante oe a | 
person travelling as a passenger in 

‘ ° any part of Great Britain or Ireland. | 


: ea oe NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
SPECIAL TO ADVERTISERS. We pay any number of claims in respect of | 
ee 


each accident—not the first claim only. 


000 RAILWAY 


2100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


a are =a £100 CYCLING / 


494 Claims already paid,” including three of 


pie 
4 > : 
0. \\ Fe a “as. £2,000° and one of £1,000. 
AL AP / This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
ed r) a ° of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
De 


of> J guaranteed by THe OvEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
: ’ we 7 ‘ Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moo Street, London, E.C., 
a 4 Z to whom notices of claim, under the following condttions, must be 
, sent within seven days to the above address, 


. ‘ wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passcnucr 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 


(including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 


, og geeag Beg stp we page, a the ya rin w ae i | 
y ry 74 ~ wi 8, OF r, usual signature, written in in or pene: » on 18 
Mosers G. Stzeet & Co, Ltd, ayoee sueriied at ee foo! ‘h This paper may bd left at his, or ber, 
4 . ; 0 long as the coupon is signed. 
. 6, Serle Street, ‘i PXPROVIBED ALSO, that the sald sum shall be paid to the legal 
Lincoln's fo Py We Qe representative of such person injured, should death result from 


such accident within three calendar montis thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 


ae s In the cvent of having the + number of 
Pe are vets pléased to tel2 you thet we hava £100 Pearaon’s Werkty on him, of her, at tho time of being 
alt 


by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
. , a ; chs = near ao by an accident to a train eh whiten a 
ma ravelling as a passen next-of-kin of 
had @ wonderxful reply ty oud advertisement ip deceased will receive the sum of ONR HUNDRED POUNDS, 
Se givcn to Tom Deus Atibant asm eigcaiqmen Comemvrien, Lewin, 
5 — given to N A VARA! onporaTion, LamiteD, 
the Repid Beview, ip fact we Say say it is tia m te 4 Moon ate S¢reet, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
: o urrence of the accident. 
cS . 5 : ahaa Weekly may decide hgh eh kin of hp pee 
i} c xt-of-kin of a list 
° - vest eeply we have had, Dow ip class end . who meets his death by accident while actually riding "ree. 
7 reviled ee at ie eee of ao t a in his, of 
. ae eee ; fj : neurance on this h 
Winder, to any of our advertisesents, which itis, with bis, or her, usual Signature, written i ink or 
: pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
euch accident to the said Corporation at above address within threo 


ee . . days of its occu 3 i 

The above is one of a number of similar communications received testifying to the Tics nie sone ae ee eh ae 

extraordinary results Advertisers ure getting from our Magazine, “Tam Rarip, The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
in its new form, and * strikin a vinei it This insurance holds good for the current week of issuc only. and 
P constitutes a g and convineing commentary upon its Sig oy Sg to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
value as an Advertising Medium. te 1890. Esa nage enya warantes Company, Limited, 
: The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the rt enn 


. be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this 
paper in respect of the samo risk. 


who have id a twelve.months’ subscription 
on ane we waset? ir ad: ce to their mewserent, or 


Uoou Friday 0 , ot, durin riod 
: Easter 8 B4 ; a s ia only the oqupon. oF ig A ag a 
u Lyk " 
alae Monday: ney 2. gang pa AK a 
| Christmas Day December 28, , sue  GRIONIIRI insesttencerseninsvnr ansaid HE 
{ Boxing Day 713148 see ieecreceerensearee regres sseceneos vesveseasenarenere cenere se-se 
| + December 26. S18 18 23 39 Available from & p.m., Thursday, May 9th, 1907, 


-_—_——— uotil midaight, Friday May (7th, 1907. 
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| Tina at its Touch Sh 
oe ae Silver, and Copp: 
“Gold; Windowsand!. . 
globes become Spa: ling 
AK _ as Crystal, and the _ ieer 
—— LA of Marble appear: 
Bas e* Plates and Dishes. 


soit wilt do.s Day’s Wori. 
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